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Delta 17” 


Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, 
or plastics) 


Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine | 


Super-Hi*-Speed 
Drill Press 


Delta 14” 
Metal-Cutting 
Band Saw 


(wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) 


Delta 
Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 


Cut-off Machine 
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Delta 
Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder 


Back again — NOW — or in —_—_ Submit your requisition specifying 
time for the new school year! Delta equipment zow! See your Delta 
dealer about these metalworking tools 

. These famous Delta metalworking and other Delta tools. Look for your 
Machine Tools meet school-shop re- Delta dealer under “Tools” in the 
quirements: ‘economy of purchase and classified section of your telephone 
and weight... directory — or write us for his name. 
Send coupon below for free bulletins. 
Delta provides cost savings on ma- 

_ chine tools, by applying modern pro- 


These bulletins may prove 
useful in helping you specify 
Delta metalworking machines: 


Bulletin A-14-3 pictures and de- 
scribes Delta Super-Hi*-Speed 
Drill Presses, for small-hole 
work from dia. to 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Bulletin A-17 pictures and de- duction methods to a large volume of “DELTA ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
standard models. There is no compro- 


Bulletin A-20 pictures and de- 
scribes Delta Cut-Off Machines. 


Bulletin A-23 pictures and de- 
scribes Delta Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder, Chip-Breaker 


mise with quality; you pay less for the 


equivalent in performance of many TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 
heavier, more expensive tools, 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Grinder, Tool and Cutter By specifying Delta, you can submit 672F E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Bulletin A-28 pictures and de- a requisition for more tools, within | — Wie bedieniess — t 
budget limitations. With these greater A-20 
Bulletin A-31 pictures and de- facilities, your teaching becomes easier i 
and more productive of creditable re- 
types). sults, Students benefit from the broad School 

scope of training that industry wants Acaress 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat on the machines that practically City. ) State. 
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A Verg Pleasant 
Vacation te 
You! 


With this issue SCHOOL SHOP 
closes the school year. It will re- 
turn to you in September with 
up-to-the-minute articles to help 
you with your teaching. If you 
change your address during the 
summer will you please notify us 
EARLY so that you won't miss 
your September number? Thanks! 
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School Shoe TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A State Director Looks at the George-Barden Bill 


An Editorial by Ralph C. Wenrich, Assistant Superintendent 
for Vocational Education, State of Michigan 


N July 1, 1947, the Vocational 
QO Education Act of 1946, generally 

known as the George-Barden Act, 
will replace the George-Deen Act of 
1937. It is significant that the 79th 
Congress replaced the George-Deen Act, 
which authorized an appropriation of 
$14,200,000, with legislation intended 
to provide more than double that amount 
for the further development of voca- 
tional education. 

Regardless of how much money is 
appropriated by the 80th Congress to 
implement the George-Barden Act, the 
fact that the new vocational education 
bill was passed almost unanimously by 
both Houses is ample evidence that our 
national legislators were convinced that 
federal funds previously made available 
for vocational education were a good 
educational investment. The successful 
operation of a state program supported 
by federal appropriations since the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, 
including the training of millions of 
war-production workers, has resulted in 
an enviable record for vocational educa- 
tion. There has developed over a period 
of years a growing acceptance of, and 
increased enthusiasm for, vocational ed- 
ucation by the general public, as well 
as those who make our laws. The Con- 
gressional Record of March 25, 1947, 
indicates that during a discussion of an 
appropriation bill in the House, one rep- 
resentative speaking about vocational 
education said, “If it had not sold itself 
to the people, if it had not done such 
a wonderful job, there would not be such 
a genuine wholesale cry for its continua- 
tion. .. .” Later in the same discussion, 
another representative of the House said, 
“Vocational education is close to the 
people and should be expanded greatly 
in the interest of the general welfare of 
the people of our nation. . . . States 
should be encouraged to expand voca- 
tional education as a means of lifting 
higher the standards of living in 
America.” 

The confidence voted vocational edu- 
cation as manifested by the George- 
Barden Act is a compliment based on 
achievement, but it also presents a chal- 


lenge and a responsibility. Certain pro- 
visions of the Act will make it possible 
to expand the services of vocational ed- 
ucation which should result in the con- 
tinued development of a sound program 
of training for occupational competence 
in youth and adults. Let us consider 
several of the new provisions. 

1. The Act states, “Preemployment 
schools and classes organized for per- 
sons over 18 years of age or who have 
left the full-time school may be operated 
for less than nine months per year and 
less than 30 hours per week and with- 
out the requirement that a minimum of 
50 percentum of the time must be given 
to shop work on a useful or productive 
basis.” This provision was intended to 
give greater flexibility, insofar as time 
arrangements are concerned, for trade 
and industrial education in all-day 
classes. 

2. The Act provides that these funds 
may be used “for training and work- 
experience training programs for out- 
of-school youth.” This provision would 
permit both individual and group in- 
struction for out-of-school youth (in 
school or on the job) and work expe- 
rience training for out-of-school youth 
employed on jobs approved by the 
school authorities who provide supervi- 
sion for the training aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

3. The Act provides that funds may 
be used for purchase or rental of equip- 
ment and supplies for vocational instruc- 
tion. 

4. The Act provides for the use of 
these funds in the development of pro- 
grams of vocational guidance. It ic 
recognized that the proper selection of 
the persons to be trained and their voca- 
tional adjustments are among the re- 
quirements for a successful program of 
vocational education and that a voca- 
tional guidance program is necessary 
to modern selection and adjustment 
methods. 

It should be clearly understood that 
each state must determine the conditions 
under which the new features will be 
implemented through its state plan. 

These new provisions, as well as others 


included in the George-Barden Act, will 
make it possible for vocational educa- 
tion to more adequately serve the people 
who need and want this type of training. 
It behooves all vocational educators. to 
apply intelligently these new provisions 
in order that the net result might be not 
only the further development of a voca- 
tional program, but an increased effec- 
tiveness in the service rendered. 


Perspective 

The next couple of months will give 
shop teachers a short pause in their usual 
duties for the so-called vacation period. 
For most of us it won’t mean loafing, 
but it will mean change. With change 
comes an opportunity for gaining a little 
perspective on the old job. What have 
I been doing and why? Have I lost 
sight of my primary objective—educat- 
ing youth—in a whirling mist of course 
outlines, projects, reports, school poli- 
tics, salary increments, advanced study, 
surplus property, ad infinitum? 

How about a little soul-searching? 

As an industrial-arts instructor is the 
subject matter you teach as far away 
from real life as much so-called academic 
work? What connection is there be- 
tween what the students are doing in 
your classes and what is going on out- 
side of school? If there is a connection, 
do the students know about it? Do you 
teach for reality and broader knowledge 
or for somebody else’s ready-made les- 
son plans? Do you bring the industry 
and the craftsmanship of your com- 
munity into the shop and do you take 
the students outside the shop to see the 
community’s assets of an industrial 
nature? 

As a vocational teacher, are you 
abreast the latest developments in your 
trade? Have you visited local industry 
lately to talk with artisans practicing 
the skills you teach? Have you made 
an occupational analysis of your com- 
munity to determine whether or not you 
are teaching really salable skills? Have 
you followed up old graduates to deter- 
mine what kind of job you did for 
them? 

Summer is a good time to think some 
of these things over. 

As for your editor, he has some ques- 
tions he would like to find the answers 
to. The principal one is how to give 
you a more useful magazine—a maga- 
zine that is educationally sound and 
aesthetically attractive. I’m working on 
it. so heln me! 
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Home Craft Sets are supplied 
either in the steel case illustrated 
or mounted on a panel which can 
be hung beside the lathe. 


WILLIAMS 


TOOL HOLDERS 


@ This set of 8 tool holders provides for all 
regular lathe operations and is ideal for school 
shop use on lathes from 7 to 10” swing. Drop- 
forged from tough steel, accurately machined 
and specially heat-treated, these holders rep- 
resent the same fine quality as the Williams 
industrial line. The high-speed steel cutters 
furnished, are ground, ready for use except 
those for turning. The “diamond-point” turn- 
ing cutters require only a minimum of grinding 
to desired form. Sold by Industrial Distributors 
everywhere. Write Dept. S-647 
for descriptive literature. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


400 VULCAN ST., BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 


SHEETS 


Mailed postpaid on request — Order by number. 


11. Data on “C” Clamps. 
2. Use of Cutting-Off Tools. 
3. Data on Chain Pipe Tongs. 13. Use of Kaarling Tools. 
4. Data on “Supersocket” Wrenches. 14. External Thread Cutting. 
5. Data on Lathe Dogs. 15. Internal Thread Cutting. 
6. Data on Chain Pipe Vises. 16 to 21. Six Data Sheets on 
7. Data on Turning Tools. rinding cutters for Tool Holders. 
8. Types of “Superior”? Wrenches. 22. Use of Open-end Wrenches. 
9. Use of “Supersocket” Wrenches. 23. Use of Lathe Dogs. 

10. Data on Eye Bolts. 24. Use of Socket Wrenches. 
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1. Data on “Superior’’ Wrenches. 
2. Data on Boring Tools. 


From 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Texts and references 
for vocational courses 


Plastic Craft 
By Ernest DeWick and J. H. Cooper 


The first complete, class-tested guide to shop and handicraft work 
in a highly rewarding medium. Includes scores of projects for all 
degrees of skill. Requires no expensive equipment. Full clear direc- 
tions for all work are illustrated with detailed working drawings. 
Many new and original designs suggested, and directions for fine 
art work as well as shop work. $5.00 


Aircraft Woodwork 
By R. H. Drake 


This text by an experienced teacher presents the background infor- 
mation, full instruction in tools and techniques, and step-by-step 
shopwork for a course that meets all the CAA requirements for the 
aircraft mechanic’s license in woodwork. Illus. $3.50 


Shaper Operations 
By Lewis E. King 
The third book in the King series of manuals for Machine Shop 
Operation. (Previously published: Lathe Operations; Milling 
Machine Operations). Organized for study either in the shop theory 


class or in the shop concurrently with work on the machine. 
Tllus. $1.00 


Practical Marine Electricity 
By S. N. LeCount and H. S. Dusenbery 


A complete course in the electrical fundamentals and the installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of every piece of electrical equip- 
ment on modern merchant ships. Tilus. $3.50 


Introduction to Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy 
By Shute, Shirk, Porter and Hemenway 


An outstandingly clear, complete text on both sea and air naviga- 
tion, written by four successful teachers and checked by Coast 
Guard and Naval authorities. Many specially drawn illustrations, 
400 practical problems, full tables. $4.50 


Aircraft Drafting 
By H. H. Katz 


Written by a man who has trained hundreds of draftsmen for 
Republic Aviation and Consolidated-Vultee, this book includes 
much useful information on manufacturing practices as well as 
full, clear instruction in aircraft drafting techniques. _ Illus. $5.00 


Principles of Radio for Operators 
By Ralph Atherton 


Very clearly presented, practical instruction in the fundamental 
operating principles of all parts of radio including antennas. Makes 
use of the methods and teaching aids found so successful in training 
personnel for war service. Includes 470 illustrations, class demon- 
strations, lists of visual aids, and much other helpful teaching 
material. $3.75 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach 
By D. F. Jackey and M. L. Barlow 
Simply written, practical directions for planning and conducting all 


types of vocational courses. A useful handbook for teachers. 
$2.00 
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AVOID EXTRA HANDLING 


SEND ENTIRE LIST 
TO B-G 


IS IT PRACTICAL? 


IS IT PRICED TO 
SCHOOL STANDARDS? 


School Shop equipment must meet specific 
requirements before it is placed in Brodhead- 
Garrett catalog. 


No yardstick is quite as reassuring as the 
knowledge that comes from first hand observa- 
tion in the classroom. 


The final test is determined by the all 
around usefulness in the hands of students 
day after day. 

Thus Brodhead-Garrett eliminates much 
conjecture and experiment in purchase of 
school equipment. 


projects. 
obligation. 


During the last five years many items have 
been hard to get, but that difficulty is rapidly 
disappearing. We urge you to go through 
the B-G catalog and note items formerly un- 
obtainable that will be scheduled in your 
projects for the coming year. 


Tell us about them and your prospective 
It will help us to help you—no 


Rely on this knowledge—it can avoid costly 
— and save the school budget many 
dollars. 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT 
Co. 


4560 East 71st St. Cleveland 5, Ohio 


SUPPLYING TRAINING NEEDS TO SCHOOLS 


IN ALL 48. STATES 


PRECISION TOOLS 

STARRETT is the big name in the 
field of precision measuring tools. 
Give your students the extra in- 
centive of working with the tools 
that are “standard for accuracy.” 


HACKSAWS AND BAND 
SAWS 


The STARRETT line includes hack- 

saws in all sizes and types for 

cutting gmetal by hand or power 

and band saws for cutting metal, 

+ plastics, fibre, composition, 
c. 


STEEL TAPES AND RULES ° 


Made for every purpose in lengths 
and graduated to suit every re- 
quirement. STARRETT Steel Rules 
are easy to read, made to suit 
every need and preference. 
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THE STARRETT BOOK 
For Student Machinists 


Practical, useful information about 
tools, machines and modern metal 
working methods, plus many handy 
reference tables. Only 75 cents 
per copy at tool dealers. 


For complete information see vee’ Fae Tool Distributor or write 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


ATHOL e@ MASS. e@ U.S.A. 


World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


STEEL TAPES © GROUND FLAT: 


TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS « 


ACTICAL SHAPING 
Abb 70 YOUR 


Photo of Atlas 
Shaper courtes 
Springfield (Mass. 
Public Trade School 


= Time spent with a shaper is a valuable asset for 
6”-10" LATHES 


any student today, particularly those who aspire 


now can be installed and ready for use 
iis Fall. Send for illustrated catalog 
‘oday. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 
636 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo 13, Mich. 


SHAPERS 
SCHOOL SHOP 
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po to critical tool and die fabrication, or product 
pre 
fic ty he Atias shaper is the ideal machine for such 
instruction. Its compact design—with all the ver- rel 
~~ = satility of large, expensive machines — enables 
students to grasp the operating fundamentals in are 
eee a remarkably short time. th 
The Atlas shaper has a 7” stroke. It 4 speeds from € 
‘ hoped ar 45 to 186 strokes per minute, 5 automatic cross-feeds from 3'/2 
ool to 116 ft. per eo le range for instruction on shaping pal 
all tyres, of metals an alloys. It led 
andiles horizontal, vertical, angular, 
MILLING MACHINES  dovetailing, internal cuts and keyseat- 
ing. Timken bearing equipped. Rug- val 
gedly built, with crank type ram drive fo C25> 
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Create a New Shop through Color 


HE functional use of color to pro- 

mote efficiency, morale, and safety 
is a relatively new concept in industry 
and a distinct challenge to those of us 
who are engaged in education. It is only 
recently that the functional use of color 
has made its appearance in architecture, 
in home furnishing, in packaging, and 
in lighting. While the psychological ef- 
fect of color has been known for cen- 
turies, little practical use has been made 
of this knowledge until now. 

The theater, the cinema, and certain 
industries have been quick to accept the 
functional possibilities of color and have 
put color to work. In the shops of the 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad all 
gears, wheels, clutches, and moving parts 
of machines are painted yellow and their 
guards a brilliant red. Whenever yellow 
shows, it indicates an unguarded spot. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines has adopted 
a color code for governing types of gas 
masks. The radio industry uses color 
coding on its wiring and some of its 
smaller condensers. The foundry indus- 
try has formulated colors for patterns to 
denote the type of finish to be applied 
to castings. The Navy has for many 
years used color to code its pennants 
and has standardized colors for piping 
of all kinds aboard ships. 

Amazing results have been achieved 
in the use of color in the preparation of 
foods, in the packaging of material, in 


‘ the prevention of flying sickness, and in 


the treatment of mental illness. Acci- 
dents in welding are prevented by the 


simple use of green and red to distin- - 


guish hoses. Evaporation in gasoline 
tanks has been minimized by the use of 
white paint, while black paint has been 
utilized to open ice-locked channels for 
ships. 

Color affects our daily lives far more 
than we surmise and color, with its in- 
finite shades and tints, has potentially 
greater force on our emotions than mu- 
sic and speech. 

The demands of business for higher 
production, less waste, improved human 
relations, and reduced accident hazards 
are being met increasingly well through 
the functional use of color. It seems ap- 
parent that what is proving so helpful in 
industrial relations might also have some 
valuable contributions to make in the 
field of education, especially in the divi- 


sions of vocational-industrial and in in-- 


dustrial arts. We can hardly deny that 
less waste, higher standards of perform- 
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_ BY F. C. Finsterbach 


Shop teachers are becoming increasingly 
aware that the appearance of their shops has 
instructional and public-relations implications. 
Color is an important factor, This study shows 
conclusively the value of color. F. C. Finster- 
bach teaches industrial arts at the New York 
State Teachers College, Buffalo. 


ance, improved morale, and fewer acci- 
dents are as highly desirable in educa- 
tion as they are in other fields of human 
endeavor. 


Color Lacking 

The scientific application of color to 
achieve functional effect in our schools 
is evidenced mostly by its complete ab- 
sence, particularly in our school shops. 
The neglect to use color is due not only 
to lack of knowledge on the part of the 
teacher but to causes sometimes beyond 
the control of the teacher. The apparent 
addiction of school authorities to tans, 
browns, and mustard greens; the grays 
and blacks almost universally applied to 
machines; the drab greens of filing cases 
and lockers and the dark mission oak 
of school furniture have each madé a 
negative contribution to the light of 
education! 

The causes for this conservatism in 
the use of colors in schools may be as 
deep rooted as some of our other pat- 


terns. They might even lie within the 
realm of masculine psychology for, while 
the male of other species bedecks himself 
gaily in color, Genus Homo somehow re- 
mains content with a minimum. While 
he may love flowers like Ferdinand the 
Bull, he seems afraid to face reality and 
use color in his daily life. 

We all know the universal language of 
color. We know too that a large part of 
our perception is visual and that order 
and equilibrium are dependent on cor- 
rect perception. In an off-hand way we 
feel the effect of color and respond psy- 
chologically in almost definite patterns. 
For example: We associate gray with 
old age, with neutrality, with decay and 
death. Red is a universal danger signal 
because of its association with blood. 
As youngsters we learned the meaning 
of the yellow streak and green with envy. 
We perhaps turned red with rage and 
sickly white with our first smoke. The 
orange and yellow and red of the sun- 
light warmed and brightened our spirits 
while rainy days left us feeling blue. 
The contentment of green fields; the 
serenity of blue skies overhead; the 
blackness of base deeds and of the night, 
all of these formed a pattern of experi- 
ence familiar to most of us. 

Thus we learned the language of color 
as children. Somewhere along the line 
we sidetracked it as we gained maturity 


This corner of the comprehensive general shop in the Buffalo State Teachers College has a northern 

exposure so the walls are painted lemon yellow and the ceiling white with beige on the base of 

the workbenches. The wearing surfaces on the tool panel and the kick strips on the bench are 
painted vista green. 


and the absurd dignity which accom- 
panies it. If we didn’t lose it altogether, 
we use it only in an academic sense 
while we indulge secretly in riotous dis- 
play of color on our underwear, of all 
places. Color, however, is used precious 
little in schools wherever men have held 
sway. 


We Drown in Brown 

This is an indictment of our sex. With 
technology far advanced; with a world 
of color at our disposal; in face of the 
incredible economy of paint and the in- 
finite variety of color available we con- 
tinue to drown “cheer” in a bath of 
chocolate brown, frothed with gray. This 
is the picture and we need only to look 
at our school shops for verification. 

We see on every hand that not only 
have we leaned toward conservatism in 
the use of color but have fallen over- 
board in that direction. Prompted, no 
doubt, by the gray on manufactured ma- 
chines and the brown or tan of the 
school building, we have achieved in our 
efforts to be consistent (and sometimes 
to use up old paint), an effect in gloom 
and dreariness surpassed only by a 
prison cell of a bygone century. 

Very few of us have dared to depart 
from the accepted “color schemes” either 
from fear of ridicule or from a feeling 
of insecurity about the functional use 
of color. For the timid of heart, we can 
only offer Dryden’s: 

And though he stumbles in full career, 
Yet rashness is ‘a better fault than fear. 
For the insecure, the following study in 
functional color might provide the neces- 
sary practical data to establish a back- 
ground of knowledge sufficient for de- 
parture into the magic land of color; a 
land where color talks and functions to 
cheer the weary, save the eyes, and stim- 

ulate the mind. 


Color Studied 

A study was undertaken in 1943-44 by 
the writer in order to determine the need 
for, and the effect of, functional color in 
the industrial-arts shop. To obtain com- 
parative data it was necessary to extend 
the study over a period of two years dur- 
ing which time machinery and equip- 
ment in a pilot shop were completely 
analyzed, cleaned, and repainted. Pho- 
tographic record, in black and white, 
preceded.the painting. After the color 
effect was achieved, color photography 
and light measurement verified the 
results. 

To meet the need for basic factual 
data regarding the present use of color 
in industrial-arts shops, a field survey 
was made by questionnaire of 250 school 
shops in New York State, exclusive of 


This section of the shop in School 18, Buffalo, 
shows the application of color dynamics. The 
grinder base is painted vista green and the top 
is beige. The guards are green with white 
interior to reflect light. The water pots are 
white enameled on the inside. A gain of 75 
percent in light value came after this treatment. 
The lathe has the adjusting handles painted 
yellow and the dial white with black letters. The 
body is green, with the switch box red and the 
insides of the ways cream. The backboard is 
focal green to contrast with the natural wood 
being turned. 


large cities. A total of 212 replies was 
received and some of the data are com- 
piled from this source. An effort was 
made to establish data concerning: 

1. The appropriateness of wall colors 
with relation to geographic exposure. 

2. The colors of finish now used on 
machines. 

3. The extent of color use on ma- 
chines to designate controls and safety 
devices. 

4. The use of color to distinguish 
between kinds of tools and divisions of 
work. 

5. The extent of teacher awareness 
to the idea of functional color (color 
dynamics). 

6. The relative desire of teachers for 
rooms and machines painted according 
to the principles of functionalism. 

7. The candid opinion of teachers 
with regard to a system of color dy- 
namics proposed by a prominent paint 
manufacturer. 


Data about the energy of color, the 


impressions made by color, the likes and 
dislikes for color were gathered from 
student sources in the writer’s shop. At 
the same time, current literature, trade 
magazines, and newspapers were 
searched to establish the extent to which 
industry had made use of the principles 
of functional color. 

The field survey showed that teachers 
were willing to experiment with colors 
in a functional sense and the pilot study 


of machines and equipment. indicated 
possibilities in treatment. The guidance 
of a color expert from the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company was secured and 
the principles of color dynamics as out- 
lined in brochures of the company 
formed the basis for the study. 


Wall Colors 


The results of the questionnaire with © 


relation to item one revealed certain mis- 
application of color when compared with 
usual colors suitable for certain geo- 
graphic exposures. Many shops having 
an exposure to cool north or east light 
reported the use of cold colors such as 
green or blue on the walls of the shop. 
On the other hand, shops having a warm 
west or south light reported reds, 
browns, and yellows on the walls. With 
the evidence of common agreement set- 
ting the standard, colors used with north 
light were incorrect in 82 percent of the 
cases. For east exposure, 78 percent 
were inappropriate. For south light, 71 
percent were incorrect. For west light, 
52 percent were in error. The standard 
used was that warm, advancing colors 
are best suited for cool exposures (north 
and east), and that cool, receding colors 
are beneficial to warm exposures (south 
and west). Whether these misapplica- 
tions of color indicate a need for more 
color knowledge on the part of shop 
teachers is a moot question. As a rule, 
the teacher takes the room as he finds it 
with color choice determined by the 
architect or the maintenance division. 
Just which colors are applied to school 
shop walls would be of little concern if 
only physical factors were considered. 


But color has been found to cause hv- - 


man reactions of a psychological nature. 
These reactions can be measured, con- 
trolled, and manipulated, just as the 
energy of color can be measured in a 
physical sense. 

To check clinically the color reaction 
of those most likely to be influenced, 175 
students of industrial arts were shown 
large samples of colors and asked to 
classify them as “stimulating,” “restful,” 
“calming,” “exciting,” etc. The results 
of the test indicated that red, orange, 
and yellow were considered predomi- 
nately “exciting.” Blue, green, and violet 
(purple) were considered “restful” by 
a slight majority while black and brown 
received the most “undecided” responses. 

Using the same method, a further 
check was made to determine color pref- 
erances. Blue and red in that order 
were preferred or liked preponderantly 
out of nine colors. This preference for 
blue (42 percent) and for red (27 per- 
cent) is nearly the same as disclosed by 
a more extensive study by Winch of the 
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“Color Reactions of Men.” A similar 


test of school children, also conducted 
by Winch, shows blue and red to be the 
leading choice of colors. 

Since these tests tend to indicate color 
perception, some emotional reaction, 
and relatively strong preference, it is 
perhaps possible to conclude that the 


impact of color should be considered. 


together with the natural light exposure 
when paint is applied to the walls of a 
school shop. 


Machine Colors 
A medium gray, commonly called 
“machinery gray,” is the predominant 
color used on the type of machines found 
in school shops. Before World War II, 
a few companies began to deviate from 
the practice to use a dark green or black 


as a basic finish. During the war the so ~ 


called “victory gray” was again used by 
government regulation. 

In order to determine the extent of 
variation from gray which might exist 
on school machinery, a question about 
the finish was included. The response 
to this question reveals that 154 shops, 
or 66 percent of the sample, have gray 
as a finish on machines. Green shows 
next with 48 cases, followed by black 
with 18. 

In response to a question about the 
marking of machine controls, guards, 
and starting devices with color, 120 re- 
ported no use of color in this respect. 
Of those who did use color, red was pre- 
dominant with orange, cream, black, 
blue, yellow, and white being mentioned. 
The application of yellow as a color 


signifying “caution” was disclosed in. 


only four cases. Red as a danger signal 
appeared as applied to guards and switch 
boxes. The variety of colors used sig- 
nifies that while some teachers attempt 
to make color function there is lack of 
common agreement as to the psycholog- 
ical meaning of particular colors. This 
is probably due to the fact that func- 
tionalism has been missing from color 
literature and because so few facts have 
been established on the basis of inves- 
tigation and experimentation. So much 
about color is described as “theory” that 
it is small wonder that the layman re- 
mains confused. As one respondent so 
aptly put it, “I like color and would.use 
more of it in my shop but I am uncertain 
about which colors to use where.” 

’ It is probable that this statement 
represents the sentiment of many teach- 
ers and that it indicates the need for 
more research and direct guidance in the 
use of color. 


Color for Tools and Work Areas 
In contrast to the relatively low num- 
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ber using colors on machines for con- 
trols or guards, 72 percent reported use 
of color as a means for identifying tools 
or work areas. 

Slightly over 80 percent of the re- 
spondents reported acquaintance with 
the terms “Color Dynamics” and “Func- 
tional Color” through reading brochures 
distributed by paint companies. Of the 
170 who were familiar with the subject, 
112 expressed complete approval. Two 
were outright unfavorable and 48 were 
doubtful of its complete merit. There 
was definite indication of the application 
of complete functional coloring in four 
shops and 21 mentioned it as planned for 
the near future. 

A strong affirmative response favoring 
the coloring of machines by the manu- 
facturer was brought forth. These re- 
sponses from the field seem to indicate a 
general readiness on the part of shop 
teachers to accept the application of 
functional color to shops, areas, and 
machines. 


Light Gain Studied 

The second phase of the study centered 
around repainting a typical shop and its 
equipment according to functional color 
principles. To make factual data avail- 
able, a preliminary light study was made 
of each machine and working area. 
Areas were marked for treatment and, 
after changes were made, light measure- 
ments were repeated to find the gain or 
loss. With 24 machines or distinct areas 
studied, the total pick-up in light value 


was 32.10 foot-candles or an average 
gain of 79 percent. In terms of sight- 
saving, greater visibility, and safety, this 
gain is truly worthwhile, not to mention 
the psychological lift from more pleas- 
ant surroundings. 

In general the treatment accorded the » 
various machines and equipment cen- 
tered around the type of material worked 
on, the intensity of light falling on the 
surface, and the relative “hardness” or 
“softness” of the work being done. To 
throw greater light on the floor around 
tables and benches, the undersides of 
tops were painted white. Cabinets, 
drawers, and the ends of cupboards were 
treated likewise to capture as much light 
as possible. This extended even to the 
divisions in printing type cases to pro- 
vide greater contrast and cleanliness for 
the type. 

All manual controls of machines were 
enameled yellow to indicate that caution 
was to be employed in their use. This 
provided not only better “see-ability” 
but prevented the forcing of controls by 
improper releasing of lock levers, etc. 
The starting switches and electric control 
boxes were painted red to indicate dan- 
ger. Red was also used on all guards 
with the addition of cream on the insides 
to throw greater light on the work. 
Machine bodies were painted a soft dur- 
able green called “vista green” and high- 
lighted where necessary with cream to 
throw light on the work. Lubrication 
points were indicated by orange, and 
lubricant containers were colored to 


A view of the shop in School 18, Buffalo, showing the effect of color on the band saw. The underside 
of the frame is painted focal ivory for reflective value to table. Controls and adjustments are focal 
yellow with the switch box red and area around buttons cream for better contrast. The body of the 
machine is vista green. A 15-percent gain in light value was achieved through this repainting. 
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match so as to prevent mistakes. 

Tops of benches intended for “soft” 
work (paper, leather, study) were 
covered with vista green. The bodies 
were done in beige with the end of some 
rendered in cream for greater light value 
in corners. Benches intended for “hard” 
usage were finished natural with shellac 
and wax on the top, with beige for the 
bases. Kick strips were provided in 
green. Red lines were added around 
each machine to mark out safety zones. 

Colored folders were also added to 
distinguish different kinds of activities. 
The tools peculiar to each activity were 
painted to correspond. This made for 
better control of filing and tool check up. 


The colors selected for folders were 
arbitrary and based on standard colors 


available in packages 12” x 18”. These 
folded into 9” x 12” size and fitted the 
files conveniently. The next step was to 
key related material and instruction 
sheets to these folders. 


Effect Noticeable 


Thus color was made to function in a 
typical school shop and the effects were 
immediately noticeable. In the first 
place, the glare and heat of the western 
light was tempered by the use of green. 
The darkness of the mission-oak furni- 
ture was relieved by the beige color. 
Light was reflected toward the floor from 


TRBU-S56 


Precision lathes 


Accuracy, Capacity and Safety 


Because this is an age of precision ma- 
chining of ever closer tolerances, any 
practical course in machine shop should 
stress and demonstrate accuracy. Among 
lathes that can come within the average 
school budget, the Sheldon TRBU-S56 
is outstanding. Here is a moderate priced 
lathe with accuracy features of the largest 
and most costly lathes. ‘“‘Zero Precision” 
Taper Roller Bearings, one of the finest 
bearings obtainable, permits this lathe 
to work to the very closest tolerances 
over a full range of speeds. A true in- 


dustrial tool room lathe, TRBU-S56 has 
industrial capacity—11%" swing, 1" col- 
let capacity and standard industrial fea- 
tures and controls. 

But of greatest importance to any school 
is its Safety. To assure utmost safety the 
headstock and drive are entirely enclosed 
and speed changes are controlled with 
external levers. It also comes on modern 
steel bench with 5 individually locking 
drawers for tools, aprons, drawings and 
work. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manufacturets of Sheldon Precision Lathes * Milling Machines * Shapers 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE +¢ CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


conditions. 


the undersides of tables and benches. 
The farthermost corners of cupboards 
and drawers were revealed by the use of 
cream or white. Dark corners were 
lighted up by reflected light from ends of 
cupboards and benches done in cream. 

Better contrast was achieved for the 
working of materials on machines. The 


consistent use of yellow on all manual 


controls and levers of machines, of red 
on electric controls and guards, and of 
orange on lubricating devices did much 
to prevent accidents and mistakes. 
Actual student participation in the 
changes did affect the morale and greater 
pride and better care of equipment was 
evident. Many of the maintenance 
chores were lightened by the improved 
The effect on visitors was 
marked by the interest and intensity of 
questions about the color effects. The 
extensive study of the machines and 
work areas for color brought about 
many additional improvements as to 
position, height, location of guards, and 
uniformity of electric starting controls. 


More Maintenance Not Necessary 

No appreciable increase in mainte- 
nance was made necessary by the use of 
lighter colors due to the fundamental 
premise that dirt exists whether it is seen 
or not. If it shows quicker on light sur- 
faces than on dark, it is cleaned more 
often and a healthier condition exists. 

As John Warren Sharpe points out, 
“Color, properly used, can produce ideal 
conditions for learning.” He deplores 
the general drabness of school-rooms. 

It does seem absurd that the school, 
so concerned with the whole child— 
emotionally, psychologically, physically, 
and socially—does not make better use 
of some of the extensive research that 
has been done, not only in color but in 
light and vision as well. 

Can we, as teachers or administrators, 
really afford to ignore the psychological 
value and educational advantages in- 
herent in the functional use of color? 


If color, as research has proved, can 


make well people ill and sick people well; 
if it can lift a person out of a mental 
depression or drive another to hysteria, 
it must indeed be a potent force in hu- 
man experience. Why not make proper 
and improved use of this energy for the 
benefit of the school child. Where is 
there a better place to begin? 


Note 


Please add the following companies under 
the proper categories to the Suppliers Direc- 
tory which appeared in our April, 1947, issue: 

Solders and Fluxes 
Wildberg Bros. Smelting and Refining Co., 742 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 2, Cal.; 635 S. Hill St., Los 

Angeles 14, Calif. 

Testing Instruments 
Milo Radio and Electronics Corp., 200 Greenwich St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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URFACE development or sheetmetal 
drafting is an important phase of a 
course in mechanical drafting. Visual 
technics can be useful in teaching this 
phase of the work. The writer has used 
two aids which have been very helpful. 
The first of these consists of having 
the pupil construct a model of the article 
to be drawn out of oil-treated modeling 
clay. This can be done very readily by 


BY Eugene Larson 


Visual aids are particularly effective in teach- 

ing surface development, the author found. 

Eugene Larson teaches drafting at the Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, High School. 


the pupil or the instructor and the re- 
sulting model used as an aid in the 
visualization of the object to be drawn. 
This helps to overcome one of the major 
problems of the student which is proper 
visualization of the object. Reference 
points, joints, corners, etc., can be 
pressed in easily with the point of a 
pencil or the edge of a knife. If an 
error is made, it is easily corrected by 
smoothing out the clay and starting over. 
When the model is completed, the neces- 
sary views and developments can be de- 
cided on and appropriate sketches made. 
This device is not new in drafting classes 
but some teachers have probably over- 
looked the real instructional value it has, 
if used properly. 

The second technic which has been 
found useful involves another applica- 
tion of the foregoing model-building 


Teaching Surface Development 


procedure. The problem of making a 
mechanical drawing is relatively simple 
if a good sketch of the object is avail- 
able. However, when the drawing is 
completed, the question arises whether 
or not it is correct and, if not, in what 
respect it is wrong. 

Here again the student makes his own 
model and uses it to check his work. 
After the checking has been done, a 
pencil tracing is made which constitutes 
the finished plate. The development is 
then cut out from the original drawing, 
allowing for laps, seams, hems, etc., in 
much the same manner as would be used 
by the sheetmetal worker in actual prac- 
tice. The various parts which have been 
cut out can then be assembled with the 
aid of paste or scotch tape. The result 
should be a perfect model of the prob- 
lem. If the parts do not scale up ac- 
curately, reference can be made to the 
tracing, the errors discovered, and cor- 
rections made. 

The use of these visual aids will result 
in more pupil interest, more accurate 
work, and, most important, the students 
will have a better understanding of what 
they have been doing. | 
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CATIONS 


Keep Abreast 
Industrial 
Arts Progress 


Anny boy’ll do things 


with 


Sheldon Shop Benches 


More progress has been made in industrial arts during the 
_ ten years than during the entire preceding century. 

heldon shop benches reflect this progress in every detail of 
appearance, fabrication, and utility. Today, there is a Sheldon 
shop bench for every industrial and vocational purpose. Let 
Sheldon Engineers help you determine, exactly and economi- 
cally the type and number of benches—sheet metal, electrical, 
automotive, wood-working, foundry planning and other 
“areas” —needed for your particular purpose. 


Specify Sheldon .. . Buy Sheldon 


the easiest way. And the easiest way to 
drive a screw, nail or brad is first to 
make pilot holes with a “Yankee” No. 
41 Automatic Drill. He just points the 
drill where he wants the hole and 
pushes. The handle springs back into 
position after every push. Drill point 
revolves backward with return stroke 
to clear chips. In the handle he’s got a 
magazine-ful of drills ... 8 in all, from 
Vg to 1144 inch . . . easy to see, select 
and replace. Drill points easily inserted 
and removed from chuck: yet cannot 
pull out in use. No. 41 is chromium 
plated ... and as fine looking and 
sturdy as all “Yankee” Tools. It’s a 
tool a boy likes to use and one he’ll 


find in use anywhere good woodwork- 
ing is being done. THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


Is the “Yankee” 
Tool Book on your 
shop bookshelf? 


Write for a free 
copy today. 


YANKEE TOOLS NOW A PART OF 


NORTH BROS. / MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


HERE is still much confusion in the 
field of industrial education in the 
use of these two terms: jobs, operations. 
Some of this confusion arises from the 
writings and teachings of the two men 
who have made the most outstanding 
contributions to the methods of trade 
analysis and trade course organization. 
Charles R. Allen, in his text, The In- 
structor, the Man, and the Job, published 
first in 1919, asserts that a trade may be 
analyzed by listing all the jobs a skilled 
man in that trade may be called on to 
perform. A trade course therefore, ac- 
cording to Allen, consists simply in 
teaching these jobs to the prospective 
journeyman. 


Jobs Versus 


Selvidge, however, makes the assertion 
that “the analysis of a skilled trade on 
the job basis (is) wholly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory for the purpose of instruc- 


tion.” He goes on further to state that 


the only satisfactory trade analysis for 
the purpose of instruction must be made 
on the basis of operations. 

It is because of such apparently con- 
flicting statements that even now there 
continues to be confusion in the use of 
the two terms, job and operation. 

First it should be pointed out that the 


You'll sense—instantly—a sure 
“feel” of lightweight power and 
bulk-free balance the moment you 
pick up this new FLEX HANDLE! 
It’s just one of the many redesigned 
members of this famous Line. 


Note the remarkably slim, new 
OVAL design . . . it’s streamlined, 
yet strength has actually been in- 
creased . . . clumsy bulk of the old 
round shape has been scientifically 
eliminated and steel added in the di- 
rection of strain. The new oval grip, 
too, is beautifully designed to fit the 
hand more securely. 


Stronger, slimmer—amazingly effec- 
tive in the tough spots—that’s the 
story on the whole: New Britain Line 
today! 


Excess material, top and bottom, in old round shape, 
did little or no work. Removing this surplus greatly 
reduces useless bulk. Slight reinforcement added to 
each side in new Oval design—in direction of push 
and pull—develops amazing new strength. 


There’s knuckle and job insur- 
ance for School Shop students 
in these really modern Tools of 
Greater Strength—Better Fit 
. ask your local Jobber to 
show you the Line. The New 
Britain Machine 
Co., New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 


Operations 


BY Arthur F. Dodge 


One of the major problems in industrial educa- 

tion is terminology. The discussion here should 

help to clear up some of the misunderstand- 

ings that plague us. Arthur F. Dodge is Asso- 

ciate Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


disagreement between these two authors 
is mainly with respect to a definition of 
terms and not with respect to any funda- 
mental difference as to how a trade 
should be analyzed or how a trade 
should be taught. Allen’s jobs are es- 
sentially the same as Selvidge’s opera- 
tions. It should be noted that Allen’s 
definition of a job is “anything a man is 
paid to do”” not anything a man is paid 
to make. In fact, Allen seems to use the 
terms operation and job interchange- 
ably. For exaimple, he states that when 
a learner has been taught a job “the 
learner will have learned how to do some 
sort of a job, or how to perform some 
operation.” Following is a list of some 
of Allen’s so-called jobs as mentioned in 
his text, The Instructor, the Man, and the 
Job: how to lay off a 90° angle (page 
127) ; starting and stopping an electric 
drill (page 127) ; how to make a West- 
ern Union splice (page 127); building 
up a forge fire (page 128) ; cleaning out 
a forge fire (page 128); operating a 
forge fire (page 128); making a dove- 
tail joint (page 174); laying up stock 
for gluing (page 198). 

In order to show that Allen’s jobs are 
essentially the same as Selvidge’s opera- 
tions, a second list follows of comparable 
operations taken from Standards of At- 
tainment in Industrial Arts Teaching, a 
bulletin of the American Vocational As- 
sociation (1934), written by a commit- 
tee of which Selvidge was a member: 
bisect an angle (page 17)‘; start and 
stop a drill press (page 35)‘; make a 
Western Union splice (page 26)‘; build 
and maintain a forge fire (page 37)‘; 


make a dowel joint (page 19)*; glue up 


1Selvidge, R. W., Individual Instruction 
Sheets. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1937. Page 17. 

Allen, Charles R., The Instructor, the Man, 
and the Job. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1945. Page 47. 

*Ibid., Page 173. 

‘These page numbers refer to Improving In- 
struction in Industrial Arts, a bulletin of The 
American Vocational Association (1946) which 
is a revision of the original 1934 bulletin. The 
operations quoted above are found in both 
bulletins. 
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work (page 59)‘. Who is able to detect 
any essential difference between these 
two lists? It seems probable that Allen, 
in his selection of the term job, was at- 
tempting to use simple, common shop 
terms and to avoid any terms that might 
carry a school implication. 

Thus, the disagreement between Allen 
and Selvidge appears to be largely a 
matter of terminology. It is unfortunate 
that Allen should have used the word 
job, which has so many meanings, for 
the name of the unit skills into which a 
trade may be divided. Selvidge’s term 
operation seems much more appropriate, 
and it is hoped that this term will be 
universally accepted as meaning a unit 
of skill and particularly a unit of skill 
suitable for the subject of a single lesson. 

Dictionary definitions of operation 
are: a mode of action, a series of acts to 
effect a certain purpose, a process. A 
dictionary definition of job is: a piece 
of work done, or to be done, as a whole. 
Thus, the word job should be used to 
indicate the material thing which is made 
or completed as the result of a series of 
operations. The operations, the ways 
of doing, or the skills are nonmaterial 
things; while the jobs or completed 
pieces of work are material things— 
made of wood or steel or other material 
or combination of materials, with cer- 
tain specific dimensions. If this dis- 
tinction is adhered to, there will be little 
confusion in the use of these terms. 

From the definitions of job and opera- 
tion in the preceding paragraph, it is 
clear that the term operation should 
refer to the skills that must be taught and 
that the jobs assigned and completed by 
the learners are simply the vehicles or 
means for placing before the learner the 
particular operations or skills which the 
instructor wishes to teach. 

In conclusion, it is proposed that the 
term operation be considered as having 
the following characteristics: 

1. An operation is simply a way of 
doing something. 

2. It is not a material thing (as op- 
posed to a job). 

3. It is not composed of metal, wood, 
or any other material. 

4. It has no specific dimensions. 

5. It occurs frequently in the trade. 

6. Once the operation is learned, it 
may be applied to many different jobs. 

Also, it is proposed that the term job 
be used only as referring to the material 
“project” or “piece of work done or to 


be done.” 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS TODAY— 
BE SMART 
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Are Your Space Cases Mixed? 


sy Hartley E. Jackson 


Here is an easily made little device that will 

help printing teachers with the problem of 

keeping type cases clean. Hartley E. Jackson 

is a member of the Industrial Arts Department 
of San Jose, California, State College. 


fees trial arts classes know how 


difficult it is to keep the several 
thicknesses of bodytype spaces in their 
proper boxes. The home-made device 


described here helps to accomplish this, 
without having to train students in a 


As the world’s largest mass builders of 12” 
planers, Boice-Crane offers you all the desired 
features and superior performance at about 
half the price of only slightly larger machines. 


Built just like big, costly machines, including 
the chip breaker and pressure bar (often 
omitted), not cheapened in any way. Produces 
super-fine finish. It takes the abuse of heavy, 
gruelling continuous cutting and planes even 
hard, brashy, or splintery varieties of wood 
down to veneer-like thickness so smooth that 
an absolute minimum of sanding is required. 
It handles stock as short as 6%4”, keeping huge 
amounts of material from the scrap heap. New 
type feed gear eliminates troublesome clutch. 
Two table-idler rolls, mounted on adjustable 
journals, plus infeed and outfeed driven rolls. 


Steady, powerful feed always within control 
from a feather-weight touch to a bulldog grip. 
Control for stopping feed instantly without 
stopping motor. 100 lbs. heavier than most 
machines claiming equal capacity, this planer 
outperforms by planing smoother, operating 
quieter and lasting longer than other 12” 
planers. 

Quick, easy adjustable table gibs permanently 
retain the planers’ original inbuilt accuracy. 
Table is rigidly mounted on large screws 
equipped with ball thrust bearings, making for 
quick, easy setting. 

Choice of Drives: direct-to-cutterhead, or V- 
belt motor drive. Can also be driven by line 
shaft or gasoline engine. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Capacity: enum | als inches; Thickest Stock—4 inches; Thinnest Stock—1/16 inch; Shortest Stock— 


612 inch 


Rate of Feed: po en spanning 3500 r.p.m,.’s—14 ft. per minute. Head running 4500 r.p.m.’s—17¥@ ft. per 


Cuts per inch of el 60. 
Table Size: 20” x 1214”. 


Frame: One-piece casting. Rigidly ribbed. Weighs 150 Ibs. alone. 


Cutterhead: 
Cutterhead Bearings: 


Feed Rolls: Two, each 214” 


FOR A GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


buy only from long established manufacturers 
who specialize in producing power tools, 
rather than making them a sideline. 


3 knife, 23@” dia. (cutting circle 2%,” dia.) 
S.K.F. self-aligning ball-bearing. 

Feed Roll Bearings: Bronze in self-aligning journals, 

dia. One corrugated, one smooth. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

ON BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 

ed japtal ide 

fewer machines are Needed to fill ‘all your 
requirements. 
of i shops, ti permit 
As nearly 100°% safe as modern devices permit. 
can take a beating which 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


938 Central Avenue 


Sy, Toledo 6, Ohio 


DRILL PRESSES * JIG SAWS + BELT SANDERS + LATHES + JOINTERS 
SAW JOINTERS « THICKNESS PLANERS « TILTING ARBOR: SAWS 


SPINDLE SANDERS 


SPINDLE SHAPERS 


BAND SAWS 
11 
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skill that is unimportant in the guidance 
and exploratory programs of industrial 
arts. 

On a wooden block of convenient size, 
two narrow strips of brass (cut from 
3-point or 4-point brass rules) are 
fastened with countersunk screws to 
form a V-shaped slot. 

The “taper” of this simple gauge is 
planned so that a difference of a thou- 
sandth of an inch in the thickness of a 
space makes approximately a_thirty- 
second of an inch difference in the dis- 
tance the space will move along the V. 

To use the gauge, spaces of a given 
point size are slid along between the 
sides of the V until they stop. Pencil 
marks on the brass serve to classify the 
various sizes. When changing from one 
point-size to another, the pencil marks 
are erased and new. ones made. 

In distributing type the 3-to-em, 4-to- 
em, and 5-to-em spaces may all be 
dropped in the 3-to-em box, then re- 
moved, separated by use of the gauge, 
and then replaced in their proper boxes. 


Your Editor Visiting Germany 
At the invitation of the War Department, 
Lawrence W. Prakken, Editor of ScHoo_ 
Suop, is now in Germany and Austria observ- 
ing the operation of school systems. He will 
bring you a report on industrial education in 
the September issue. 


A School-Made Rapid Charger 


BY FE. V. Walters 


This ingenious device was designed by the 

author, who is assistant department head, and 

built by N. J. Peters, tomobil hani 

teachers in the Wilbur Wright Vocational High 

School, Detroit, Michigan. The cost was nom- 
inal and the results were excellent. 


TESTED 


MOST school auto shops are 
equipped with a slow battery 
charger, but the newer fast 
charger is rapidly becoming most pop- 
ular in service stations. 

Our budget did not provide for a new 
fast charger so we designed and con- 
structed one which has been performing 
very nicely. The set-up is merely an 
adaptation of a charging circuit on a 
modern automobile with a high-capacity 
generator. 

The layout is simple, consisting of 
a l-horsepower, 110-volt, single-phase 
motor connected by a v-belt to a 40- 
ampere capacity, 6-volt generator and 
voltage-current regulator. The regulator 
was used on a Jeep and was obtained 
through war surplus. The component 
parts are mounted on a stand having 
casters as shown in the picture for ready 


IMBTRUCTIONAL 


PROJECT 


A plywood and wire-mesh 


portability. 
guard fits around the parts when the 
charger is operating. 

There has been some question about 
the quick charging of batteries. A. C. 
Olsen of the Detroit Service Division 


for Exide Batteries states: “High-rate 
charging of storage batteries has been 
used by service stations for some time, 
and, if used correctly so that the rate is 
controlled and tapers off as the battery 
becomes charged (temperature not al- 
lowed to go over 125° F.), it will not 
harm a (good) battery.” 

Almost any teacher of automobile 
mechanics should have little difficulty in 
finding parts to construct a similar 
charger at little or no cost. 


break-p 
safety. ee shafts 
to insure lasting 


There are 173 types of 


above is de- 


you cam 
see w 


VACO 


crew drivers 


These transparent 
SAmbery! plastic handles 
tell their story ata glance... 
roof strength, shock-proof 
and bits of the finest steelalloy, sik ! 
dependability on every type of job. 


Vaco screw drivers. Type shown 


signed to take care of 


BERNARD 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Streamlined, long nose, BERNARD 
Parallel Action Pliers (/402-6") 
Jaws close parallel, like a vise. 


please use coupon. 


@ BERNARD Hand tools are 
widely used in industry and 
in the schools because of their 
unique and practicable design. 


i For complete, free catalogue 


WM. SCHOLLHORN COMPANY 
4506 Chapel Street 
New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send me your catalogue 
of pliers, nippers, punches, and 
other specialized tools suitable 
for the industrial classroom. 


0 many radio requirements. 

Name... 
d 317 E.on y, 
“UNTARIO sz. WM. SCHOLLHORN CO 

PROD a. “Quality Tools Since 1870“ 
see Kine 9° Write for catalog. New Haven 9, Conn. (Zone No.) 
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C-THRU FEATURES NEW PLASTIC 
DRAWING AND RULING DEVICES 


Improved with thicker, | 
plastic, true edges, round cor- 


Made of sturdier 
on surfaces eliminate 


ADJUSTABLE TRIANGLES. 


8” size of sturdy, clear 
inflammable plastic. No pro- 
truding rivets or sharp points. 


A complete line of other quality 
drawing, ruling and computing devices. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
RULERS + TRIANGLES + NAVIGATIONAL INSTRUMENTS STENCILS PROTRACTORS OTHER DEVICES 


H ACR F , 


THERMOPLASTIC © 
Sheets, Rods and Tubes ae 
Immediately Available 


American Phenolic has on hand for prompt shipnient a large 
stock of all sizes and thicknesses of standard sheets, and a 
wide range of diameters of rods and tubes, in thermoplastics. 
In Acrylic or Polystyrene, these materials are ideal for form- 
ing or fabricating. Amphenol thermoplastic stock is dimen- 
sionally accurate and suitable for high production screw 
machine work. 

American Phenolic also manufactures Polyweld, a colorless, 
ready-to-use adherent for joining or welding sections of plastic. 


Write for complete specifications and discounts. 


AMERICAN: PHENOLIC CORPORATION 


1830 S. 54th Street * Chicago 50, Illinois . 


FOR LABORATORY 
AND CLASSROOM 


Weston’s complete family of instruments 
and testing equipment fills the bill for every 
school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 670 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment ° Illumination Meters 
Sensitive Relays * Thermometers * Photronic Cells 


available pc and AC rectifier: 
e type panel most 
pependable and \ 
1 japoratory use- angle tyP® 
mounting pases gvailable- : 
4 
@ pc portables: with 
= accuracy of the ins rument- 
abies, for general testing and 
a eS aii-around use- Large rectan- 
gular opening permits easy 
| 
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NEWS 


What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


AIAA Holds Meeting 


Ho.pin¢ its first postwar membership 
meeting, the American Industrial Arts 
Association convened for a three-day 
session April 24-26 at the Neil House in 
Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio Industrial 
Arts Association met with the national 
association. Approximately three hun- 
dred persons registered for the sessions 
which were largely devoted to a discus- 


sion of a new industrial-arts curriculum 
developed under the auspices of the in- 
dustrial-arts department at Ohio State 
University. Problems of the one-man or 
rural high-school program were also 
discussed as was the preparation of a 
statement on “The American Program 
of Industrial Arts Education.” John A. 
Whitesel of Miami University was 
elected president. Walter R. Williams, 
Jr., of the University of Florida was 
elected vice-president and the new sec- 
retary-treasurer will be D. Arthur 
Bricker of the Cincinnati, Ohio, schools. 


Penn State Announcement 
THE 1947 summer session of Pennsyl- 


Write 
Department S.C. 10 


‘spacity a 


PARKS 


HEAVY DUTY 
PLANER. 


Teachers of good shop practice 
find that a Parks Heavy Duty 
Bench Planer is an excellent ma- 
chine for instruction purposes. 


Fifty-nine years experience in 
the manufacture of better wood- 
working equipment assures you 
of a machine which is rugged in 
construction, simple in design and 
which will give you years of satis- 
factory service. 


So may we suggest that in or- 
dering new or replacement equip- 
ment for your shop, you consider 
the 5-way advantage of a Parks 
Heavy Duty Planer. 


1. Simple and Safe to operate. 


2. Will plane material to 12 inches 
wide by 4 inches thick. Maximum 
cut % inch. Will take pieces as 
short as 6 inches and as thin as 
1/16 inch. 


3. Power required is 4% to 2 HP. 


4. Low in initial cost—low in main- 
tenance cost. 


5. The frame is furnished with grad- 
=" scale to determine depth of 
cut. 


PAR © ‘MACHINE 


46 KNOWLTON ST 


INCINNATI, OHI 
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vania State College will offer both grad- 
uate and undergraduate work in voca- 
tional-industrial and in industrial-arts 
education, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the college. Severai 
intensive courses, one, two, and three 
weeks in length, have also been arranged 
for the session. The announcement states 
that students may take the series as ar- 
ranged or they may make selections of 
one or two courses from the group. Visit- 
ing instructors in vocational-industrial 
education will include L. S. Hawkins and 
J. C. Wright, formerly of the U. S. Office 
of Education; R. M. Knoebel, director of 
vocational education, Sunbury, Pa.; E. 
B. Porter of the U. S. Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; E. J. Spady, direc- 
tor of vocational education, Oklahoma 
City; and C. F. Zinn, director of voca- 
tional education, Chester, Pa. Visiting 
instructors in industrial arts will include 
W. E. Caswell, McDonogh, Md., school; 
F. C. Moore, supervisor of industrial 
arts, Cleveland; and S. J. Pawelek, su- 
pervisor of industrial education, Balti- 
more. 


ABOUT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


Rosert E. Situ, professor of educa- 
tion in the area of industrial arts and 
vocational education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is retiring at the close of. the 
present academic year. . . . F. W. 
KELLER, director of the Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., Vocational School, has been 


‘named superintendent of the Sturgeon 


Bay schools. . . . C. NELson, pro- 
fessor of industrial education at the 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., died 
recently. .. . CLaupE A. BoswortH, di- 
rector of industrial education, Muske- 
gon, Mich., has been elected president 
of the Michigan Industrial Education 
Society. .. . Maris M. Prorritt, former 
specialist in industrial arts, has retired 
as assistant director of the division of 
secondary education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. .. . Frep J. has been 
named head of the department of indus- 
trial arts at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., on the retirement of 
Orville E. Sink. .. . Layton S. Hawks, 
assistant director, field service opera- 
tions, Vocational Division, U. S. Office 
of Education, is retiring this month and 
will join the American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, as research director. 
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MEISSNER STUDENT KITS 


. . « for practical radio instruction at low 
cost ARE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. See them at your jobbers today. 
“How To Build” instruction manual, 
the ideal laboratory textbook, an 


invaluable reference manual for all 
radio students. Fifty cents, postpaid 


936 NORTH CHI AGO 11, ILL 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE 
PROJECTS IN PLASTICS 


Plastics are simple to cut, shape, carve and dye. With 
to-learn skill, your students can 
projects hat’ will win exclamations of admiration from thelr 


HANDBOOK TELLS HOW TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 


compounds, accessories, supplies and semi-f 

Extra low prices—plus -- 
GET CATALOG AND HANDBOOK FREE! 

Request your copies of these im; on © books at once! 


CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 6-S Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


JUNE, 1947 


Extra sturdy. Hardened ground thread. 
One-piece spindle. Each thousandth numbered 
for rapid, easy reading. Give your students 
the advantages of industry's finest 
tools—specify Lufkin in your requisitions. 
Write for free catalog. 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, . 
- New York City 


PRESSES 


FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


An ideal press for school shops requir- 
ing pressures up to 3 tons. Just the right 
size to handle practically all work usually 
found in these shops. Also widely used in 
all kinds of industry. 


HAND WHEEL— Advances the ram 
to the work quickly and easily. 


ADJUSTABLE HANDLE —Position 


is adjustable with a ratchet. 


COUNTERWEIGHT—keeps han- 


dle in uppermost normal position. 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE Automatic 
pressure brake holds ram in any position. 


MACHINED TABLE-—targe surface 


provides accurate work support. 


SQUARE RAM-—tect-treated ram 
with large bearing surfaces and shimmed 
cap fo provide long wear. 


DAKE 


For more detailed information 
on this and other size presses, 
write for the illustrated Dake 
Arbor Press Catalog 


ENGINE COMPANY 
620 SEVENTH STREET 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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The new Carmen: Bronson PLASTICS HANDBOOK describes 
detail fessional techniques of fabricating Plexiglas, ZS 
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Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! Turn 
out professional-looking projects for pleasure 
or profit—ship, plane, train models, costume 
jewelry, w carvings, puppets, initialed 
tumblers, etc. Works on metal, plastic, wood, 
alloy, bone, glass, leather, etc. AC or DC 
25,000 r.p.m. Wt. 12 oz. 

USE THE RIGHT ACCESSORIES—Choose them 
from the complete line—over 500 made right in the 


Handee plant. 
COMPACT 

SCHOOL SET 
A good start! Handee 
and 40 most popu- 
lar accessories packed 
in a steel carrying 
case. Postpaid, 
$27.50. Handee, with 
7 accessories, $20.50. 


FR EE 1 ORDER NOW—PROMPT DELIVERY! 
new sz-pace | Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
MANUAL 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SH 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


From Washington—Continued 


made soon if the United States is to 
maintain its leadership as a strong na- 
tion, runs the argument now. In other 
words, the federal government must step 
into the education picture for interna- 
tional reasons, if not for domestic. 

A difference of opinion lies in the an- 
swer to the question as to what will as- 
sure national strength. Is it (1) a 
healthy, literate citizenry, skilled in the 
arts of production and alert to the re- 
sponsibilities of democracy? Or is it (2) 
a large reserve of youth trained by the 
Army to be prepared for what is politely 
called “emergencies?” 

Proponents of federal aid to schools 
argue that national security can be as- 
sured by strengthening all phases of chil- 
dren’s education, with the help of about 
$300,000,000 a year from the U. S. 
Treasury. The War Department is ar- 
guing in favor of the second alternative, 
calling for a training program which 
may cost a billion a year. 

When ScHoot Suop readers return to 
their posts in September these two issues 
should be clarified. For, by Fall, the tes- 
timony and the arguments on about a 
score or more bills which seek federal 
aid to education will be on the records. 
The time will be ripe for action. 


By Fall, too, the Congress will have 


the report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training 
(note that the official title omits the word 
“military”). It will also have before it 
the results of the experiment in universal 
training which the Army is conducting 
at Fort Knox with 600 volunteer youths. 

Indications are at present, therefore, 
that the winter of 1947-1948 may be one 
of decision on vital issues affecting 
youth, their teachers, and their schools. 


IN THE Morning Mail... 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
[: serves are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you for all your effort in 
behalf of my husband who is a missionary 
in Burma. I wrote for certain pamphlets and 
literature advertised in your magazine . . . and 
all the firms have been especially considerate 
in sending my husband information that is 
very helpful to him in his work. My husband 
wrote that he had taken out with him on the 
plane (even with the stringent limitation on 
baggage) a copy of your June, 1946, issue. 
This had a very valuable directory of places 
of all kinds to get vocational education sup- 
plies and excellent shop plans. He carried it 
along with him to study and lost it on a native 
launch. He asked me to write you for an- 
other one to be sent to him directly at Nichols 
Sgaw Karen High School, Bassein, Burma. 

We are very grateful for all help in this tre- 

(Continued on page 23) 


RADIO PARTS « RADIO SETS 
RECORD CHANGERS 
PLAYERS ¢ HAM GEAR 

AMPLIFIERS ¢ TESTERS 


It’s here—the new, 1947 Concord Cat- 
alog—a vast, complete selection of 
everything in Radio and Electronics. 
See these value-packed pages showing 
thousands of items available for IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT—hundreds 
of them now available for the first 
time—featuring new, latest 1947 prices. 
See new LOWER prices on finest- 
quality RADIO SETS, PHONO- 
RADIOS, RECORD:..CHANGERS, 
RECORD PLAYERS. PORTABLES, 
AMPLIFIERS,COMPLETE SOUND 
SYSTEMS, TESTERS. See latest list- 
ings of well-known, standard, depend- 
able lines of radio parts and equipment 
—tubes, condensers, transformers, re 
lays—available for IMMEDIATE 


CUT UP TO 18 GAUGE MILD STEEL WITH A FOOT-POWERED 


shop: 


details. 


Quick, accurate shearing of 
mild steel is possible with a 
Famco Squaring Shear. Five 
sturdy models, built of semi- 
steel, accurately machined, can - 
be located anywhere in the 
require no wiring, 
motors or line shafts. Cutting 
widths range from 22” to 52”; 
each model has 
gauges. Write today for full 


SQUARING 


A POWERFUL MACHINE THAT NEEDS NO POWER 


easy-to-set 


SHIPMENT f h tocks i 
CHICAGO Mail Concord Radio Corporation, Dept. D-67 
coupon for FREE copy now : 901 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, tl. 
‘5 Yes, rush FREE COPY of the hensive : 
new Concerd adie Catseg FAMCO MACHINE CO. 1311 18TH ST. RACINE, WIS. 
LAFAYETTE RADIO CORPORATION | CUTTING 
7, 1LL., 901 W. Jackson Bivd. State. . 
ATLANTA 3, GA., 265 Peachtree St. 
ARBOR PRESSES FOOT PRESSES SQUARING SHEARS 
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» A Chisel to fit your job! 


For every job ... and best for 
the job . a Hargrave 
Chisel. types and al- 
most 80 different sizes, each one 
tip-top quality from tip to end. 
Hargrave Chisels and Punches 
are properly designed ... care- 
fully balanced and power tested 
for hardness and toughness. Keen 
cutting edge works fast yet gives 
longer service on tough jobs. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG showing 
complete line of HARGRAVE 
Clamps, Chisels, Punches, Wash- 
er Cutters, File Cleaners, Brace 
Wrenches, etc. 


THERE IS AN INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
TRIBUTOR STOCK NEAR YOU. 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL 
COMPANY 


'y Rd., Cinci 


HARGRAVE 
INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 


CHISELS AND PUNCHES 


ti 12, Ohio 


FAST, 
UNIFORM 


SANDING 


© Manual 
Training 


Sands...Rubs... Polishes 


Sterling Portable Electric Sander does the job in 4 the time! 
Excellent for vocational schools and school maintenance work. 
Lightweight, well-balanced, vibrationless, easy to operate. Pro- 
duces smooth, uniform surface on wood, metal or plastics. 


‘sz OM ST. CHICAGO IL. 


382-C E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO Nl, ILL. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


STERLING. 


MODEL 
1000 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


SANDER. 
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LAMP AND ASH TRAY 
PROJECT 


Designed by 
FRED L. HOFFMAN 


FRONT vitw 


Published by STANLEY 
| Dept ew Briton 


Complete 


in a Good Quality, Loose-Leaf Binder 


95 PLANS 


Here it is... the complete, modern source-book of plans 
for shop projects ... in loose-leaf, handy-to-use binder . .. 
a ready reference of shop woodworking plans! This is a 
special, time-limited offer, so take advantage without de- 
lay. Mail the coupon with check — available only in U.S.A. 


$7 — COMPLETE — POSTPAID 


INCLUDED ARE PLANS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


Hanging Shelves * Table Lamps ° 
Trays * Small Tables * Gift Proj- 
ects * Mirrors * Smoking and Mag- 
azine Stands * Tables and Stands ° 
Workshop Equipment * Lawn Chair 
¢ Sewing Stand Coffee Table 
Book Shelf * Bird Houses ¢ Gar- 
den Furniture * Small! Colonial 
Furniture ¢ Children’s Toys * Fold- 
ing Tables and Trays * Card Tables 
* Nests of Tables * Bedside Chair 
Child’s Rocker ¢ Etc., Etc. (These 
are the same Stanley Plans offered 
in the 19 individual plan sets.) 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[ STANLEY | 


Trade Mark 


HARDWARE - HAND TOOLS: ELECTRIC TOOLS 


ROW. 


STANLEY TOOLS, Educational Dept. SS-647 | 
New Britain, Conn. | 
Please send postpaid the complete sets of Stanley Plans with 

Loose-Leaf Binder. $2.00 is enclosed. 1 
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SEND COUPON FOR FOLDER! | 
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Leading Books in the School 
Printing Field 


THE PRACTICE 
OF PRINTING 


BY RALPH W. POLK 
Supervisor of Printing, Detroit 


Modernized with new illustrations, new 
samples of layouts and displays, but with 
all the high qualities of its famous earlier 
editions. Covers the whole practice of the 
subject for school conditions, with empha- 
sis on composition and raphic effects. 
Cloth, $2.25. Five or more, $1.69 each. 


Other Polk Texts 
ELEMENTARY PRINTING JOB SHEETS 
Wide selling junior-high jobs based on 

the main text. Loose-leaf punched for ring 

bindexs. 86c.a set. Five or more, 65c each. 

ELEMENTARY PLATEN PRESSWORK 

. All basic processes and materials. Cloth, 
“* $2.00. Five or more, $1.50 each. 

LUSH AND AUBLE TEXTS 

JUNIOR PRINTING—Lush 

Modern textbook-workbook covering all 
phases for junior-high or graphic arts shop. 
Closely knit information and _ problems, 
workbook activities. Fine illustrations. 
Paper, 76c. Five or more, 57c each. 
ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS—Auble 

Every problem applied to actual school- 
shop conditions. Printing terms and pro- 
cedures explained along with essential 
problems. Teacher’s key at no charge. 
Cloth, $2.00. Five or more, $1.50 each. 


Every Title Now in Stock 
Order “On-Approval” Copies Now 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


294 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


Buy 


U. S. Savings Bonds 
and Stamps 


Today! 


“§-T-R-E-T-C-H-O RUB’R 
A rubber compound for making flexible 
molds used in casting liquid plastics and 
plaster. $3 qt., $8 gal. postpaid. No C.O.D.’s. 
; Complete directions for use. 
NEW YORK MOULDING RUBBER 


Box 93 Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 


Snstructional 


Teaching the Industrial Arts. Ericson. 
Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 
1946. Pp. 384. $4.00. 


The first portion of this book deals in chrono- 
logical order with the problems of teaching 
from the opening day of school to the closing 
of the shop at the end of the school year. Such 
topics are covered as methods and procedures, 
discipline, class management, teaching aids, 
safety, related information, testing, and teach- 
ing efficiency. 

The second portion of the book covers the 
general background of shop instruction and 
activities outside the classroom. Such topics 
are included as objectives, courses of study, 
subject-matter analysis, equipment and plan- 
ning, and public relations. 

Problems and questions are carried at the 
end of each chapter. The author espouses no 
fetishes in industrial-arts teaching, but has 
attempted to give an over-all view of the task 
of teaching shopwork. The beginning teacher 
and the student preparing to teach will find 
the material very valuable. 

Emanuel E. Ericson is professor of industrial 
education, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College. 


Plastic Craft. DeWick and Cooper. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1946. Pp. xxi+184. $5.00. 

This is a fascinating book for the shop 
teacher interested in using plastics in his 


teaching program. It includes how-to-do-it in- | 


structions for numerous projects and processes, 
as well as much information on the characteris- 
tics and availability of various plastics. The 
book grew out of a course in the use of plastics 
for the inservice training of industrial-arts 
teachers which was taught by one of the 
authors. 

A section is devoted to detailed instruction 
on the processes and tools used in working 
plastics with step-by-step illustrations used ex- 
tensively. Means of coloring plastics are also 
described. An unusual feature of the book is 
the description of art technics in such fields as 
etching and painting. Sources of supply for 
equipment and materials are listed. 

Ernest S. DeWick teaches industrial arts and 
John Cooper teaches art in the Rahway, N.J., 
High School. 


The Production and Properties of 
Plastics. Kaye. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1947. Pp. 
xi+612. $4.00. 


This is a technical discussion of the manu- 
facturing of materials out of plastics and would 
be particularly useful in a vocational course in 
the subject. The chemical make-up of various 
plastics is covered as well as design and com- 
mercial production methods commonly in use. 


Industrial-arts teachers will find much back- 
ground information in the book. A directory of 
plastic trade names, an excellent glossary, and 
a selected bibliography are included in the 
appendices. 

S. Leon Kaye is president, Kaye Plastics 
Corp. 


Jewelry Making and Design. Rose 
and Cirino. Worcester, Mass.: The 
Davis Press, Inc., 1946. Pp. xx+ 
409. $8.95. Revised edition. 
Presented in handbook form, this volume 

covers both the making and design of jewelry. 
The problem method is used in the section on 
jewelry making with 25 problems and projects 
described in detail. Numerous illustrations and 
carefully prepared textual matter show students 
how to file, saw, bend, carve, emboss, solder, 
set stones, polish, cast, model, hub and die cut, 
and stamp jewelry, and the application of de- 
signs. A large section of the book is devoted to 
jewelry design, covering details from methods 
of drawing to the “fitting” of the design to the 
jewelry. 

The late Augustus F. Rose was head of the 
Department of Jewelry and Silversmithing, 
Rhode Island School of Design, and Director of 
Manual Arts, Providence, R.I., Public Schools. 
Antonio Cirino is head of the Division of 
Teacher Education, Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


The Use of Machinery’s Handbook by Alex 
Leuchtman of the Wilbur Wright Vocational 
School, Detroit, Michigan, and A. A. Vez- 

zani, Lecturer in Industrial Education, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, is a 57-page manual of 
lesson sheets designed to aid the student or 
apprentice in using Machinery’s Handbook. 

The manual is intended to help the student 

by giving information regarding the use of 

various parts of the Handbook together with 
examples of use and problems. The Manual 
is divided into a series of 18 lessons. The 
material was compiled for the Automotive 

Tool and Die Joint Committee representing 

the Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers 

Association and Locals No. 155 and 157 of the 

UAW-CIO. Copies may be secured from A. A. 

Vezzani, School of Education, University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, for $1.00. A discount 

of 20 percent applies on orders for five or more. 


Accuracy and the Geometry of Precision 
is a pamphlet by E. Willard Pennington, 
Technical Editor of the Tool and Die Jour- 

nal, which contains a historical discussion of 

the development of accuracy in machine-shop 
work, particularly in the producing of surface 
plates and master squares. A section is also 
devoted to producing angles other than squares. 

Numerous diagrams are used to illustrate pro- 

cedures. Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 

tained from American Industrial Publishers, 

321 Fairmount-Cedar Bldg., Cleveland 6, Ohio, 

for 35 cents each. 
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HANDICRAFT 
— THESE JOBS 
k- 
- KNIVES & EASIER, BETTER 
ind 
the TOOLS 
ies Ideal for art, wood- 
working and lab 
se classes. Also for all 
h types of model 
building — planes, 
+ boats, houses, stages, 
etc. Designed for 
_ safety and firm control—vise- 
| like collet construction locks 
mye blades in securely.— X-acto 
su gives amateurs added skill, POLISHING 
cts helps hold students’ interest. ~ 
ind Singly and in sets, 4 
| FAMOUS CASCO 
ler, (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) ~ a 
ut, WRITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER & PROJECT BOOKLETS —To school ex- has POWER WORKSHOP 
de- ecutives and teachers, writing on school letterhead, we CARVING 
Le will be glad to send catalog, sample offer and free copies Y , 
de of helpful booklets on model building, whittling, paper < | New portable all-purpose Electr-O-Tool Kit 
ie sculpture, art techniques, etc. fa DEVELOPS CR AFT SKILLS 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 
the In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Terente ROUTING Speed your work on wood, metal, glass, 
ng, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. plastics, leather with this professional 
d all-purpose tqol. More exclusive fea- 
‘Is. . tures than any other tool on the mar- 
a ket. Long life, powerful 20,000 RPM 
of motor in unbreakable plastic case, oil- 
less bearings, air-cooled. Exclusive 
Y 0 U N E E D ‘i H iS G R E AT B 0 0 . built-in finger grip for perfect control 
fore 
and Students of Radio precision-made accessories in fitted 
lex chest. Hobby or professional work is 
nal easier with this whole shop full of tools 
ez- in one. Do hundreds of jobs by simply 
ni- w~\ ful, and authentic radio text books yet written. changing the versatile accessories. 
of S Buy at your dealer’s today. If he 
or through receiver theory, the actual building of transmitters, cannot supply, write direct to factory 
a modulator...etc. etc. right on to complete nny yin giving dealer’s name. Free descriptive 
ok. _ explaining in detail most minute operations. A really indis- 4 
mn ps pensable book for preinduction training! B ly bound literature on request. 
in cloth...over 150 5 pages...post-paid for only, 75c...0F at 
of bookstores. Special price en purchases by SPECIAL LOW PRICE OFFER 
ith Price of power tool alone . . . . . $14.95 
ELECTRONIC DISTRIBUTOR & INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT. 20 
ve MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 936 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. - ALL 21 PIECES FOR ONLY $14.95 
ing 
ers 
A. Machine Shop Equipment 
int High Speed Drills, Milling Cutters, Lathe ° 
re. ANOTHER 
| Tools, High Speed and Carbon Steel Taps BIG VALUE! 
yn, and Dies, Drill Chucks, Lathe Chucks, Tail- 3, 
ur- 
of stock Turrets, Bed Turrets, Files, Special Taps "cone TOOLKIT 
6 accessories in 
= and Dies, etc. fitted steel chest : 
Iso $32.95 value 
es. Send for Our Catalog and Price List foronly $22.50 j 
CASCO 
io, e New York 13 CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION « BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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Help today’s 
students get set 
for tomorrow 


You are giving your students valuable 
professional training when you start them 
with Weldwood Glue. For this is the glue 
they'll meet in later life. . . the glue pre- 
ferred by woodworkers and skilled crafts- 
men everywhere. 

Weldwood Glue comes in fine powder 
form and mixes quickly with cold water. 
It spreads smoothly and dries fast. And, 
the joints which it forms are tremen- 
dously strong . . . stronger than the wood 
itself. 

Economy is another reason why school 
shops choose Weldwood Glue. Students 
mix only enough for immediate needs... 
the balance keeps indefinitely in the 
tightly closed can. 

Ask for Weldwood Glue at your school 
supply house, or your lumber dealer’s. 
Available in cans from 11% oz. to 5 lbs. 
Also in 10, 25 and 100 lb. drums. 

For free sample and complete infor- 
mation, fill in and mail the coupon shown 


below. 
PLASTIC 


WELDWOOD 
WATERPROOF GLUE 


t 
{ UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
1 Industrial Adhesives Division 

Dept. 295,55 West 44th St., NewYork 18 


Please send me literature and free sample of 
Weldwood Glue. 


i 

i 

Name. Position J 
| 

i 

] 


school 


{ My regular supplier is 


‘Attachment Converts Small Lathes 


Precision boring and milling can now be 
performed on practically any small machine 
lathe by use of a new adaptor being manufac- 
tured by Qualified Gage 'Co., Berkley, Michi- 
gan. 

The “Shop Hand,” as the adaptor is known, 
provides for both vertical and horizontal move- 
ment of the work. An “L” (one of the two 
parts of the adaptor) mounts on the cross slide 
in place of the compound. The compound, 
which has been removed from the cross slide, 
attaches to the opposite end of the “L” in 
vertical position. A face plate (second part of 
the adaptor) attaches to the compound holding 
the part to be machined. 


Adaptors are available with “L’s” having 
connections to fit all popular makes of lathes. 
For complete details, write Qualified Gage Co., 
Berkley, Michigan, mentioning ScHoot SHop; 
or check no. 59 on the coupon. 


Test Instrument Catalog 


radio, : & “alee enic 
PEST INSTRUMENTS 


A very comprehensive list of test instruments 
is featured in the Radio City Products Com- 
pany’s new catalog, No. 129. Along with all 
of the latest, improved RCP models, the new 
catalog carries in addition a complete listing 
of the Reiner line of precision equipment. 

Copies of the new catalog may be obtained 


from Radio City Products Co., Inc., 127 West 
26th St., New York, N. Y.; or by circling no. 
60 on the coupon. 


New X-Acto Tool Cabinet 


The new X-Acto No. 89 cabinet is a complete 
workshop of small hand tools. It contains, in 
addition to a wide assortment of X-Acto knives, 
blades, gouges, routers, and punchers, all of 
the many other X-Acto tools such as drills, 
block planer, saw, spokeshave, sanders, pliers, 
tweezers, and other tools necessary for a com- 
plete crafts program. 

For full information as to price and avail- 
ability, write X-Acto Crescent Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.; 
or check no. 61 on the coupon. 


Lynn Jig Saw 

The power tool division of Lynn Products 
Co., Chicago, is now distributing jig saws 
in limited quantities for immediate delivery. 

The Lynn jig saw is lightweight and eco- 
nomical; husky enough to fit into industrial 
and school shop uses. 

Model JS-120 has an overall length of 19”, 
width 8”. The 8” square heavy cast-iron table 
tilts through 45 degrees. The Lynn saw can be 
operated by any small household electric motor 
—1/6 to % h.p., 875 rpm. It is equipped to 
use sabre type or regular blades. 

For full information write the Lynn Prod- 
ucts Co., 315 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, IIl.; 
or check no. 62 on the coupon. 


Carboloy Expands Boring Tool Line 

A comprehensive line of seven basic styles 
of standardized carbide tipped boring tools, 
in from four to six sizes each, is now available 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


School Shop 


59 60 61 62 63 
64 65 66 (25c) 67 @68 


school 
school addi 
, zone & state 
6-47 
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from the stock of Carboloy Company, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. Five of these styles repre- 
sent additions to the previous standard stock 
line of round-shank square-end tools. The five 
new styles comprise two types of round-shank 
tools for 30° and 45° boring bars, in four 
sizes each, and three types of square-shank 
tools for use in 30°, 45° and 90° boring bars 
in six sizes each. All styles are carried in 
stock in grades for both steel cutting and 
boring of cast iron and other materials. 

For complete descriptions and prices, write 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Eight Mile Road, Detroit, 
Michigan; or check no. 63 on the coupon. 


Filing Attachment 

A lathe can easily be converted into a filing 
machine with the aid of a new attachment 
developed by the... 
Carey-Anslinger_ 

Mfg. Co., Kan- | ; 
kakee, Iil. 

The attach. | 
ment is quickly |. ‘ 
applied to any 
standard lathe. A 
tapered arbor is 
slipped into the 
tailstock and 
clamp shaft into 
three-jaw chuck 
or collet. The wood or metal lathe is then 
converted into a filing machine useful on dies, 
jigs, fixtures and tools, art metal and scroll 
work. Can be used on wood, metal, hard rub- 
ber, fibre, plastic, etc. 

Complete information can be obtained from 
the Carey-Anslinger Mfg. Co., 1129 E. Bour- 
bonnais, Kankakee, Ill.; or by checking no. 64 
on the coupon. 


New Blackhawk 
Porto-Power Catalog 


The new Blackhawk catalog is more than a 
listing of equipment. It also includes a “catalog 
of uses” showing how portable hydraulic power 
tools can speed work in maintenance and pro- 
duction. 


Describes uses of all-directional Porto-Power 
hydraulic jack equipment and pipe benders for 
maintenance, production, and laboratory work. 
Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
for a free copy, mentioning ScHooL SHoP; or 
circle no. 65 on the coupon. 


“Learning to Weld” 


A new booklet, published by the Lincoln 
Electric Co. and entitled Learning to Weld, 
provides a simple, basic approach for anyone 
interested in making a start in arc welding. 
The booklet’s purpose is to teach how to weld 


and to assist in applying arc welding to the 
repair of broken parts, the hard surfacing of 
worn parts, and the building of miscellaneous 
equipment. 

Subjects treated include: protective clothing 
and equipment; striking the arc; various weld- 
ing positions; types of welds; fit-up of parts; 
procedures for various welds; welding cast 
iron; hard surfacing. Four pages of illustra- 
tions show typical applications of arc welding 
in repair and construction. Also included are 
conversion tables on decimal equivalents and 
thicknesses of metal in both gage and inches, 
plus a glossary of welding terms. 

Available from Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for 25c a copy; or by checking no. 
66 on the coupon, and enclosing 25c; in Can- 
ada, 35c. 


New Literature 


O-P Craft Catalog No. 47, a colorfully illus- 
trated manual of materials, showing many 
types and kinds of designs, plus processes 

and technics applicable to the decoration of 

O-P Craft articles. For a free copy, write 

O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio; or check no. 


67 on the coupon. 


Slidefilms and Motion Pictures—To Help In- 
structors, a new catalog of selected visual 
aids produced and distributed by the Jam 

Handy Organization. Lists discussional slide- 

film kits, sound slide-films, and educational 

sound motion pictures for vocational training 
and classroom use. For free copy, write School 

Service Department, Jam Handy Organization, _ 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; or 

check no. 68 on the coupon. 


and 


ers will receive SCHOOL SHOP regularly! 
Please send lists to 


330 South State St. 


City Directors 


Department Heads. 
To keep SCHOOL SHOP coming to the shop teachers on your 
staffs please send us a revised list of your 1946-47 personnel. 


Include name of teacher, school address, and specific shop 
subject taught. Your assistance will mean all your shop teach- 


Circulation Department 


School Shop 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WITH 


PORTABLE 


a Classroom! 


Greater Pupil Interest 


BLACKBOARDS 


Make Any Room 


Beckley-Cardy has a style and size for every need. Built for hard wear. 
Writing surfaces of genuine Slato- 
plate Blackboard, unequaled for clear, 
easy writing, clean erasing. 


BECHLEY-CARDY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


1632 Indiana Ave. * Chicago 


DEPARTMENTS 


WE WILL BUY OR TRADE 
YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
WOOD OR METALWORKING 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING 
AND MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WRITE US 


> CINCINNATI 
2 
OHIO 


WORLD'S OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


P. 0. Box 112 
MARSHFIELD 


SHOP LUMBER 


ALL THOROUGHLY 


KILN-DRIED 


MOISTURE TESTED—STRESS FREE 


SURFACED FOUR SIDES 


PACKAGED 
CONNOR LUMBER & LAND COMPANY 


AND 


Write or call 


Telephone No. 3 
WISCONSIN 
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Index to Volume VI 


All articles and projects in Volume VI (1946-47) of ScHooL SHoP may 

be: found in the index, listed alphabetically both by author and by sub- 

ject (e. g., woodworking, machine shop, etc.). The month of issue and 

page on which the article appears will be found following the name of 
the author and the title of the article. 


A 


AMERICAN ‘VocaTIONAL AssOcIATION— 
A.V.A. Convention Program. Dec., 14. 
American Vocational A iation. Obj 

trial Arts. Oct., 9. 
Report from St. Louis. Jan., 7. 

Automotive Mecuanics— 

Autoshop Fender Stand. Lester D. Yeiter. Oct., 22. 
A School-Made Rapid Charger. E. V. Walters. June, 12. 


Bedell, Earl L. A City Director Looks at the George- 
Barden Bill. Nov., 2. 

Benzel, Benjamin B. New Brushes from Old. Jan., 14. 

Berlanstein, Milton. An Ash-Tray Stand with a Modern 
Touch, Jan., 16. 

Binz, H. J. How to Hold an Angle-Iron Frame Square 
for Welding. Mar., 16. 

Broere, Howard W. Forged Letter Opener. Dec., 7 


Cade, A. R. Skew Chisel Sharpening Holder. Dec., 6. 

Carr, Norman B. Filing Shop Plans. Apr., 44. 

Chatfield, Magny D. Sharpening or Shaping Screwdriver 
Bits. Feb., 

Connors, Albert’ R. Clamp Storage Rack. May, 8 


DeVoe, Edward T. A Layout Sheet for Printers. Jan., 12. 
Diamond, Thomas. Selecting and P 
Apr., 9. 
What Makes a Director Successful? Oct., 5. 
Directory of Federal and State Officials. Apr., 34. 
Directory of National and State Associations for Indus- 
trial-Education Teachers. Apr., 59. 
Dodge, Arthur F. Jobs Versus Operations. June, 10. 
Dollinger, Alfred F. Electric Hot Plate. Mar., 6. 
Drartinc— 
Checking for Drafting Knowledge. C. A. Rosell. Nov., 7. 
Check List for Beginning Drawing. W. Stuart Grau. 
Sept., 28. 
Clock Drawing Problem. E. Carl Stock. Sept., 24. 
Handy Instrument Tray. Otto R. Koth. Feb., 16. 
Introduction to Drafting. Stanley J. Pawelek. 
Reflex Printing Machine. Frederick Halsall. Oct., 
Shop-Made Section Liner for Drafting Students. es 
ence A. June. May, 16. 
Teaching Building Construction in the School Shop. 
Hugh Flaherty. Feb., 5. 
Teaching Surface Development.* Eugene Larson. June, 9. 


EprrortaL—(see School Shop Talk) 

Evectriciry— 
Electric Hot Plate. Alfred F. Dollinger. Mar., 6. 
Electric Print Timer. Clarence A. June. Sept., 10. 
Ohm’s Law Equations. Gerald F. Lanks. May, 12. 
Portable Tool Rack. Charles Jones. Sept., 26. 
Reflex Printing Machine. Frederick Halsall. Oct., 7. 


F 

Fales, Roy G. Where Is Our Leadership? Dec., 2. 

——. F. O. Create a New Shop Through Color. 
une, 5. 

Flaherty, Hugh. Teaching Building Construction in the 
School Shop. Feb., 5. 

From Washington. Sept., 40; Oct., 36; Nov., 24; Dec., 
24; Jan., 24; Feb., 24; Mar., 24; Apr., 64; May, 24; 
June, 24. 

G 

GeneraL SHop— 

Knife Handle for Inserted Steel Blades. 
May, 7. 

Grau, W. Stuart. 
Sept., 28. 

Greenwood, Donald B. Are You in the Doghouse? Sept., 8. 

How to Teach Plastics. Mar., 5. 


of Indus- 


R. E. Wilcox. 
Check List for Beginning Drawing. 


Halsall, Frederick. Reflex Printing Machine. Oct., 7. 


In the Morning Mail. Sept., 34; Oct., 26; Mar., 10; 
Apr., 49; June, 16. 

Inpustriar® Arts— 
Create a New Shop Through Color. 
June, 5. 
Design in the Industrial-Arts Shop. Raymond W. Perry. 


F. C. Finsterbach. 


lov., 5. 

— Arts Is General Education. Andrew T. Power. 
ept., 7. 

New Books in Industrial Education. Apr., 53. 

Objectives of Industrial Arts. American Vocational As- 
sociation. Oct., 9. 

Recruiting the Best to Teach Industrial Arts. Clifford 
K. Lush. Mar., 2. 

Selecting and Purchasing Equipment. Thomas Diamond. 


This Question of Leadership. Jan., 2. 


Up Three More. Feb., 2. 
What Is a General Shop? Louis V. Newkirk. Jan., 2. 


What Industrial Arts Needs Most. John R. Ludington. 
pr., 2. 
What Makes a Director Successful? Thomas Diamond. 
ct., 5. 
Where Is Our Leadership? Roy G. Fales. Dec., 2. 
Instructional Resources. Sept., 36; Oct., 28; Nov., 18; 
Dec., 19; Jan., 18; Feb., 18; Mar., 20; May, 18; 
June, 18. 
J 


Jackson, Hartley E. Are Your Space Cases Mixed? 


June, ll. 

Jacoby, Rufus. Sterling Silver Relish Set. Oct., 8. 
Jirsa, Charles. Jewelers’ Saw Blade Holder. Jan., 14. 
Johnson, Conrad. Tin-Can Turbine. Feb., 8. 

Jones, Charles. A Portable Tool Rack. Sept., 

June, Clarence A. Ball-Bearing Rifle ‘Jan, 8. 
Electric Print Timer. Sept., 

Shop-Made Section Liner = Drafting Students. 


May, 16. 
K 


Kerwin, Harry. All-Welded Drying Rack. Dec., 6. 
Kinxs— 
Battery Handle. George McGinnis. Nov., 10. 
Board Foot Display. W. P. Watts. Sept., 28. 
Boring — Holes. S. S. Palestrant and E. I. Russ. 
Sept., 
Check List for Beginning Drawing. W. Stuart Grau. 
Sept., 
Easily Made Thread Cleaner. C. R. wwe Nov., 10. 
Filing Shop Plans. Norman B. Carr. Apr., 
How to Hold an Angle-Iron Frame nn — Welding. 
H. J. Binz. Mar., 16. 
Jewelers’ Saw Blade Holder. Charles Jirsa. Jan., 14. 
Needle for Plastic Lace. M. R. Tiefel. Feb., 14 
Lubricating Nails. James L. McGraw. Dec., 12. 
New Brushes from Old. Benjamin B. Benzel. Jan., 14. 
Ohm’s Law Equations. Gerald F. Lanks. May, 12. 
A Place for the Case. Eugene W. Larson. Oct., 18. 
Roof Framing Teaching Device. J. Douglas Wilson. 
Dec., 12. 
Sanding Device. W. K. Whitesell. May, 12. 
Sharpening or Shaping Screwdriver Bits. William D. 
Chatfield. Feb., 14. 
Spell It Right. H..J. Miller. Jan., 14. 
Tool Storage and Checking. Leroy R. Shearer. Oct., 18. 
To Stop That Split. S. S. Palestrant and E. I. Russ. 
Nov., 10. 
A Unique Repair Club. 
» 


Poole Junior High School. 
Dec 

Koth, Otto R. Handy Instrument Tray. Feb., 16. 

L 


Land, S. Lewis. Today’s Opportunities and Responsibili- 
ties for Vocational Education. May, 2. 

Lanks, Gerald F. Ohm’s Law Equations. May, 12. 

Larson, Eugene. A Place for the Case. Oct., 18. 

Teaching Surface Development. June, 9. 

caaneee John R. What Industrial Arts Needs Most. 


Apr., 

Lush, clifford K. Recruiting the Best to Teach Industrial 

Arts. Mar., 2 

M 
MacHine SHop— 
Ball-Bearing Rifle Cleaning Rod. 
Jan., 8. 
Don’t Throw Them Away! George R. Miller. Sept., 20 
Shop-Made Section Liner for Drafting Students. Clar- 
ence A. June. May, 16. 

Skew Chisel Sharpening Holder. A. R. Cade. Dec., 6. 

Spintight Wrench. Charles G. Young. Oct., 10. 
McGinnis, George. Battery Handle. Nov., 10. 

McGraw, James L. Lubricating Nails. Dec., 12. 
METALWORKING— 

All-Welded Drying Rack. Harry Kerwin. ogg 6. 

Aluminum Candlesticks. Milton _— Mar., 

Clinker Tongs. E. C. Spink. Feb., 

Electric Hot Plate. ‘Alfred F. Doltingse. Mar., 6. 

Forged Letter Opener. Howard W. Broere. Dec., 7. 

Horseshoe Bookends. Stan Schirmacher. Feb., 1i. 

Letter Rack. E. P. Peterson. May, 14. 

A Portable Tool Rack. Charles Jones. agg “i? 

Spintight Wrench. Charles G. Young. Oct., 

Sterling Silver Relish Set. Rufus Jacoby. hg “8. 
Miller, George R. Don’t Throw Them Away! Sept., 20 
Miller, H. J. Spell It Right. Jan., 14. 

Miller, Lawson E. Your Home Workshop. Jan., 6. 


N 


National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers, Re- 

=< — What a Vocational Teacher Should Know. 
ept., 38. 

New Books in Industrial Education. Apr., 

Newkirk, Louis V. Two Simple won’ Projects. 
May, 10. 

‘What Is a General Shop? Jan., 2. 

News. Sept., 30; Oct., 35; Nov., 12; Dec., 14; Jan., 15; 
Feb., 12; Mar., 8; Apr., 45; June, 14. 

News from Industry. Sept., 32; Nov., 20; Dec., 20; 
Jan., 20; Feb., 20; Mar., 18; Apr., 46; May, 20; June, 
20. 


Clarence A. June. 


Paca, Michael. Vocational Education Again Moves For- 

ward. May, 5. 

Palestrant, S. S., and E. I. Russ. Boring Small Holes. 

Sept., 28. 

To Stop That Split. Nov., 10. 
Pawelek, Stanley J. An Introduction to Drafting. ea: 8 ; 
Perry, Raymond W. Design in the Industrial-Arts Shop 

Nov., 5. 

Peters, Milton. Aluminum Candlesticks. Mar., 7. 
Peterson, E. P. Letter Rack. May, 14, 
PHoTocraPHY— 

Electric Print Timer. Clarence A. June. Sept., 10 
Piastics— 

How to Teach Plastics. Donald B. Greenwood. Mar., 5. 
Poole Jr. High School. A Unique Repair Club. Dec., "12, 
Power, Andrew T. Industrial Arts Is General Education. 

Sept., 7 
PrintINc— 

Are Your Space Cases Mixed? Hartley E. Jackson. 

June, 11. 
Layout Sheet for Printers. Edward T. DeVoe. Jan., 12. 
A Place for the Case. Eugene W. Larson. Oct., 18. 


Rosell, C, A. Checking for Drafting Knowledge. Nov., 7 
Russ, E. 'I., and S. S. Palestrant. Boring Small Holes. 


pt., 28. 
To Stop That Split. Nov., 10. 


Sager, Ward. Cedar Lined Chest. Sept., 
Schirmacher, | Stan. Cross- 
d el 


10. 


Nut Hammer. Nov., 
Schlegel, C. R. Easily Nate Thread Cleaner. Nov., 10. 
Scuoo. SHop Tatk— 
A City Director Looks at the George-Barden Bill. Earl 
L. Bedell. Nov., 2. 
Keep ’em Untied. Apr., 2 
Recruiting the eg to Teach Industrial Arts. Clifford 
K. Lush, Mar., 
A State Director Cake at the George-Barden Bill. Ralph 
C. Wenrich. June, 2. 
Service to Others. 2. 
Statesmanship. May, 2. 
This Question of Leadership. Jan., 
Today’s Opportunities and Responsibilities for Voca- 
tional Edueation. S. a Land. May, 2 
Up Three More. Feb., 
Use of Industrial Mathods in Shop Administration. E. L. 
Williams. Feb., 2. 
We Rise to Remark. Nov., 2. 
What Industrial Arts Needs Most. 


John R. Ludington. 


Apr., 2. 
What Is a General Shop? Louis V. Newkirk. Jan., 2. 
Where Is Our Leadership? Roy G. Fales. Dec., 2 
Schuster, Arthur F. Combination Bookrack. Mar., 8 
Schuster, George E. Viking Ship. Nov., 16. 
Shearer, Leroy R. Tool Storage and Checking. Oct., 18. 
ADMINISTRATION— 
Create a New Shop Through Color. 
June, 5. 
Filing Shop Plans. Norman B. Carr. Apr., 44. 
Selecting and Purchasing Equipment. Thomas Diamond. 


F. C. Finsterbach. 


Apr., 9. 

Shop-Made Section Liner for Drafting Students. Clar- 
ence A. June. May, 16. 

Tool Storage and Checking. Leroy R. Shearer. Oct., 18. 

The Use of Industrial Methods in Shop Administration. 
E. L. Williams. Feb., 2. 

PLanninc— 
Your Home Workshop. Lawson E. Miller. Jan., 6. 
SHop Sarety— 

Are You in the Doghouse? 
Sept., 8. 

Shop Teachers Service. Oct., 11. 

Spink, E. C. Clinker Tongs. Feb., 7. 
Stock, E. Carl. Clock Drawing Problem. Sept., 24. 
Strictly Personal. o 18; Nov., 13; Jan., li: Feb., 10; 
Apr., 51; June, 1 
Suppliers Apr., 
Tiefel, M. R. Needle for Plastic Lace. 
TEACHER TRAINING— 
Production Work in Teacher Training. 
alin. Dec., 8. 

Recruiting the Best to Teach Industrial Arts. 
K. Lush. Mar., 2. 

What a Vocational Teacher Should Know. National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers, Report of. 
Sept., 3 

TeacHinc TEcHNIcs— 
Are You in the Doghouse? 


Donald B. Greenwood. 


Feb., 14. 
Ralph W. 
Clifford 


Donald B. Greenwood. 


Sept., 8. 
Design in the Industrial-Arts Shop. Raymond W. Perry. 

De 
Teaching Surface Development. Eugene Larson. June, 9. 


Vv 


VocationaL Epucation— 

A City Director Looks at the George-Barden Bill. Earl 
L. Bedell. Nov., 2. 

Shop Through Color. F. C. Finsterbach. 
une, 

Jobs Versus Operations. Arthur F. Dodge. June, 10. 

New Books in Industrial Education. April, 53. 

——, and Purchasing Equipment. Thomas Diamond. 
pril, 9. 

A State Director Looks at the George-Barden Bill. 
Ralph C. Wenrich. June, 2. 

Teaching Building Construction in the School Shop. 
Hugh Flaherty. Feb., 

Today’s Opportunities and Responsibilities for Voca- 
tional Education. S. Lewis Land. May, 2. 

Vocational Education Again Moves Forward. Michael 
Paca. May, 5. 

We Must Join Forces. Ralph C. Wenrich. Dec., 5. 

What a Vocational Téacher Should Know. National 
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“How To Teach Plastics 
In The Classroom’. . . 


Shop and Vocational instructors can now obtain 
from the Fry Plastics Company a complete 
course in plastics, including: text, materials and 
supplies, instructor's manual, student projects, 
and casting procedures. 


Supplies—Immediate Delivery 


© Flexible Mold Materials 
© Leather Grained Plastics 
© Jewelry Findings 
® Casting Plastics 
© Dyes and Cements 
Polystyrene 
Plexiglas 
© Acetate 
Catalin 
Lucite 


Write Immediately—No 
Charge 


Request your free copy of "How to Teach Plas- 
tics in the Classroom" now. No obligation, 


whatsoever. This valuable catalog free to all 
school buyers, shop and vocational instructors. 


7606 S, VERMONT AVE., 
LOS ANGELES 44, 


CALIFORNIA 


PLIERS FOR 
EVERY NEED 


~—Ask- Your-Dealer” 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CORP. 
‘UTICA 4, NEW YORK 


What’s NEW in PLASTICS 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


“New 1947 illustrated catalog complete with working 
instructions, Lists and classifies all popular plastics 
for easy reference. A gold mine of information for 
teachers and students alike. Send for your copy today! 

BELLCO PLASTICS, INC., Dept. S-6 
98 Gramatan Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


BOWS AND ARROWS 


An all-around good shop pro. that Is use- 
ful, ing, fully ex- 


tips, nocks, ground base feathers, cedar sh 

for making 100 arrows, $14.50. 

ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
BOX 303-S MA, Ol OHIO 


Wanted 


School Shop is looking for good manuscripts 

in radio, electricity, and woodworking. 

Send them to the Editor, School Shop, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


JUNE, 1947 


Association of Industrial ‘teacher Trainers, Report 
of. Sept., 38. 

What Makes a Director Successful? Thomas Diamond. 
Oct., 

Where is ~<a Leadership? Roy G. Fales. Dec., 2 


w 


Walters, E. V. A School-Made Rapid Charger. June, 12 
Watts, W. P. Board Foot Display. Sept., 28. 


Wetpinc— 
All-Welded Drying Rack. Harry Kerwin. Dec., 6. 
How to Hold an saga i Frame Square for Welding. 
H. J. Binz. Mar., 1 
A Portable Tool Rack. haat Jones. Sept., 26 
Wenrich, Ralph C. State Director Looks at the George- 
Barden Bill. June, 2. 
We Must Join Forces. Dec., 5. 
Whalin, we W. Production Work in Teacher Train- 
ing. Dec. 
W. Sanding Device. May 12. 
Wilcox, R. E. Knife Handle for Inserted Steel Blades. 


May, 7. 
Williams, E. L. The eg of Industrial Methods in Shop 
Administration. Feb., 
Wilson, J. Douglas. 
Dec., 12 
Woopworkinc— 
An Ash-Tray Stand with a Modern Touch. 
Berlanstein. Jan., 16. 
Board Foot Display. W. P. Watts. Sept., 28. 
Cedar Lined Chest. Ward Sager. Sept., 12. 
Clamp Storage Rack. Albert R. Connors. May, 8. 
Combination Bookrack. Arthur F. Schuster. March, 8 
A Cross-Striped Bowl. Stan Schirmacher. Dec., 16. 
Handy Instrument Tray. Otto R. Koth. Feb., 16. 
Jewelers’ Saw Blade Holder. Charles Jirsa. Jan., 14. 
Nut Hammer. Stan Schirmacher. Nov., 6. 
Reflex Printing Machine. Frederick Halsall. Oct., 7. 
Roof Framing Teaching Device. J. Douglas Wilson. 
Dec., 12. 
Sanding Device. W. K. Whitesell. May, 
Teaching Building Construction in the a Shop. 
Hugh Flaherty. Feb., 5. 
Two Simple Woodworking Projects. 
May, 10. 
Viking Ship. 


Framing Teaching Device. 


Milton 


Louis V. Newkirk. 


George E. Schuster. Nov., 16. 


Y 


Yeiter, Lester D. Autoshop Fender Stand. Oct., 22 
Young, Charles G. Spintight Wrench. Oct., 10. 


Mail . . . . page 16 


mendous task of pioneering in fields of educa- 
tion new to Burma, especially in these times 
when materials and tools are so scarce and the 
country is in such a state of ferment. 
Mrs. Ervitte E. Sowarps 
Granville, Ohio 
[Eprror’s Note: Needless to say, Mr. 
Sowards’ copy of the June 1946 Direc- 
tory Issue along with the April 1947, 
Directory Issue, went out to him post- 
haste. 


Notice 

If you change your teaching position 
for next fall, please notify Scoot SHop 
immediately so that there will be no de- 
lay in the receipt of your magazines next 
fall. Please send both old and new ad- 
dress and specific subjects taught (i.e., 
grafting, woodworking, etc.—not “in- 
dustrial arts”). Please send changes of 
address and above information to Cir- 
culation Department, School Shop, 330 
South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


For 
Shop and Library 


Ready for Fall... 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY, 
Volume 1—Tools, Materials, Practice: 


Durbahn. This newcomer to our popular 
building trades series will be published prior 
to September 1947. Here the fundamental 
principles of carpentry are presented by a 
skilled craftsman with years of experience in 
training students and apprentices. lhe organ- 
ization is flexible, making it easily adaptable 
to a wide variety of training problems. 


Just Published... 
STEEL SQUARE: Townsend. This new 


enlarged editicn not only invaluably aids the 
beginning carpenter, but also helpfully pro- 
vides many new shortcuts for the expert car- 
penter. A feature of this new edition is the 
‘Illustrative Problem (Pages 95-153) which shows 
exactly and in detail how this tool may be 
applied to find the answer to the many 
questions which arise in building a house. 
Price $2.25 


New—Important... 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 
FOR EMPLOYMENT: Rakestraw. Ail 


progressive vocational educators will find the 
solution to many puzzling problems in this 
exhaustive treatment of the Co-operative Di- 
versified Occupations Program. Written by a 
leader in the field, this book presents a plan 
under which vocational training can be offered 
in any high school from the smallest to the 
largest. Price $3.50 


Please send me the bg checked below for 30 days 
If f the books 
more copies ordered. I Yan 
Sooke as desk copies; otherwi 
or remit less the educational \dincoeae. 


Fundamentals of Carpentry 
Steel Square. 


Training High School Youth For Employment. 


Name 


School 


School Address 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel at 58th St., Dept HS 289, Chicago 37 
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George-Barden Funds 
ERE is the latest word on that wor- 
risome question: What about the 
George-Barden funds for next year? 

As this is written the Office of Educa- 
tion has done all it could to convince 
Congress that the entire amount author- 
ized by the vocational act of 1946 should 
be appropriated before Congress recesses 
for the summer. And it looks as if the 
money will be forthcoming by June. 

If that happens, credit will be due first 
to the fast work of the state departments 
of vocational education. They worked 
swiftly to give the Office of Education 
their best and most accurate estimates of 
how much money they will have at their 
disposal for vocational education in 
1948. Totaling these estimates, the Office 
of Education found that state and local 
governments plan to increase their ex- 
penditures for vocational education for 
1948 to $122,000,000 (from the 1946 
figure of only $72,000,000). Hence, the 
states will require all of the $29,300,000 
which the George-Barden Act says they 
may have. This information was official- 
ly passed on to Congress by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Next, credit is due to the valiant work 
of U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker. In a series of hard-hitting 
sessions with both House and Senate 
subcommittees, the Commissioner argued 
that the entire amount authorized should 
be placed at the disposal of the states im- 
mediately. 

Last month the House had thought 
otherwise. Congressmen, led by Rep. 
Keefe of Wisconsin, held back nearly 
half the money which the George-Barden 
Act authorizes. This month, before the 
Senate appropriations committee, Dr. 
Studebaker had a chance to react to 
this step in these words: 

“What is your policy in Congress? Do 
you wish to supply to any state that says 
it will match the money dollar for dollar 
the full benefits of the authorization or 
not? If you wish to do that, then you 
have to appropriate the full amount.” 

At this point Dr. Studebaker also had 
an opportunity to hit out against another 
pet peeve of his. That is, the yearly busi- 
ness of giving the states only a portion of 
the vocational funds to which they are 
entitled and later asking for deficiency 
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appropriations. This is a method which 
Congress, strangely enough, seems to ap- 
prove. 

“You invite deficiencies when you au- 
thorize us to allot on a higher basis than 
the amount you appropriate,” Dr. Stude- 
baker told the Senate committee. “I 
never believed that was a good thing to 
do. ... Congress ought to decide what 
we ought to apportion to the states, and 
it ought to appropriate that much. It 
ought to cut out the red tape in handling 
the papers for deficiencies.” 

Speedy settlement of these trouble- 
some questions, once all the facts were 
in, was promised last month by the 
House of Representatives. Now the facts 
are in the record. Congress will be 
watched closely to see whether it ap- 
propriates the George-Barden. money 
without further ado. 


Apprenticeship 

Many a Congressman began his work- 
ing career as an apprentice. Apprentice- 
ship is familiar and often “dear-to-the- 
heart” of our lawmakers. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the Federal Ap- 
prenticeship Service would not suffer 
much when its budget is presented even 
to an economy-minded Congress. Com- 
pared to other federal services such as 
the U. S. Employment Service, appren- 
ticeship this year will be well supported. 

But Congressmen are also quick to 
see when federal funds are used to carry 
on activities which they believe should 
be financed by the states. The House ap- 
propriations committee, for example, 
noted with some chagrin that about 30 
states have no apprenticeship training 
laws and 21 states have no agency to 
carry on apprenticeship activities for 
nonveterans. In these states, much of the 
work is carried on by federal agents. 

Many Congressmen don’t like such a 
state of affairs. The national head of 
Apprenticeship Service, William Patter- 
son, tried to justify this by saying that 
federal agents “only promote or stimu- 
late” programs in the states which do not 
now have either apprenticeship laws or 
apprenticeship agencies. To this Rep. 
Keefe replied: 

“If the states don’t want it (appren- 


‘ticeship programs), then I don’t know 


of any reason why we should be asked to 
appropriate any money to force it down 


their throats. If they don’t want it, why 
should we continue to pester them with 
it?” 

In short, Congress would be more gen- 
erous in helping to pay for state appren- 
ticeship activities if state officials make 
some effort of their own to promote this 
type of training, rather than rely eens 
upon federal help. 


National Support for Education 

Even the most cautious observers in 
Washington predict that the day when 
the Federal government will step into the 
business of training and education on a 
scale bigger than ever before is nearer 
than most educators are willing to be- 
lieve. Some say that the step will be taken 
with the passage of a bill guaranteeing 
federal aid to general education. Others 
say that it will be taken with the passage 
of universal training for youth. 

One or the other step will have to be 

(Continued on page 16) 
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$e BY MICHA EL PACA 


FOR BETTER WORKSHOP SHARPENING 
BENCH STONES 


cutting edge. Oil helps them resist glazing and filling. 
‘But oil-filling is a messy job at best—and it has to be 
‘done right. The oil must penetrate the pores of the 


entire stone. And, unless the right kind of oil is 
‘used, the surface of the stone will "gum." 


Factory oil-filling is just another little extra quality 
feature of Crystolon and India Bench Stones. The 
whole job is neatly done at the Norton-Pike fac- 

tory so these famous stones are oil-filled when 
you get them. 


Specify Crystolon for silicon carbide abrasive, 

or India for aluminum oxide—they're both 

oil-filled for your convenience—and for 
better sharpening. Write for 
your copy of “How to 
Sharpen.” 


BEHR-MANNING 


(Wivision of Norton Company) 
TROY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
JEWELRY CRAFT CLASSES 
HOBBYISTS 


We are Manufacturers 
and Suppliers of: 


Sterling Silver Sheet in All Thicknesses and Widths 


Sterling Silver Wire—Round, Half Round, Square, 
Triangular, ete., in All Sizes 


Songs ane Faney Wires: Bezel, Bead Wire, Pearl Bead 
Wire, Twist Wire, ete. 


Sterling Silver Findings: Chain — Earwires — Hollow Balls 
_ Nickel Silver Pinstem Findings — Joints — Safety Catches 
Silver Solder Sheet and Wire. Silver Solder Flux 
Karat Gold Sheet, Wire, Solder and Findings 


We Will Gladly Furnish Illustrated Pamphlet and Price List Upon Request. Address Dept. “G” 


WILDBERG BROS. SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 


*SINCE 1907” Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
De Department 
742 Market Street Plant and Smelter—South San Francisco, Calif. 635 South Hill Street 
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Above: Adjustable motor-driven knife grind- 
__ ef sharpens knives rapidly — right in the head. 
Below: Jointing attachment quickly replaces 
grinder, to true-up knives for precision cutting. 


CRESCENT builds 
acomplete line of 
woodworking machinery: 


: Jointers 
(87-12-16) 


PLANER 


Puts more knives into action 
—to help your students produce 


a smoother surface finish with ease 


Four knives in the cut, instead of 
the usual three—that’s a perform- 
ance advantage only a Crescent 
Planer provides. 


The four-knife cutterhead is but 
one of many features that exper- 
ienced Crescent engineers (with 
more than fifty years of “know 
how” behind them) have designed 
and built into the Crescent 24- 
inch Planer: 


@ Adjustable chip-breaker assembly arranged 
concentrically with cutting circle. With a 


¥4" yield, it cannot strike the knives. 

@ Two upper and two lower power-driven 
feed rol 

@ Hinged steel door, to protect gear and 
variable drive assembly against dirt and 


CRESCENT MACHINE DIVISION 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Leetonia, Ohio 


CRESCENT MACHINE DIVISION 


dust accumulation; provide safety for stu- 
ents. 


@ Ball-bearing type motor built directly on 
the cutterhead cylinder, to conserve floor 
space. 


@ Other features that help you provide stu- 
dents with the benefits of safe, accurate, 
dependable equipment. 


Crescent 24-inch Planers handle 
stock from 14” to 8” thick; as 
short as 31/4,” (butted); as wide 
as 24”. Feeding speeds 20-60 
f.p.m. Variable-speed drive is 
standard equipment. 

Many school shops are now 
equipped with Crescent Planers. 
Specify Crescent on your requisi- 
tion for planers and other wood- 
working equipment. 


Send me, without obligation, a free copy of 


{ 706 Willow St., Leetonia, Obio 
the Crescent Woodworking Machinery catalog. 


, Name 
Coteldg of Crescent Woodwark: 
. describes the entire line in de- | 
tail. Organized to give you School 
quickly the information you need. i 
Use the coupon at right, to re- Address 


quest your free copy. Do it now! 
City 


( ) State 
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